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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

The value of any text-book in the hands of the 
pupils is increased or diminished a hundred-fold ac- 
cording to the teacher's understanding of the book. 

To know this book, study it as a whole to learn : 
(1) the principles upon which it is built; (2) the 
general plan of the work outlined; (3) the charac- 
ter of the material provided ; (4) the arrangement 
and use of this material. 

Principles underlying the Teaching of Language 

Language is communicated thought and feeling. 
To teach language is to help another to develop the 
power of communicating his own thought and feel- 
ing, of expressing himself This is to develop the 
life of that self, since clear definite thought and clear 
direct expression are inseparable. 

It is evident that the teaching of no other subject 
is so vitally wrapped up in life itself as is the teach- 
ing of the so-called language group of studies (read- 
ing, language lessons, writing, spelling, dictation, 
oral and written composition, and, later, grammar 
and rhetoric). For this reason, cold, formal treat- 
ment ox thes. studies is most deadening in its effect. 
Success in language teaching lies in the union of 
ideals and practice^ both touching the life of the 
pupil : vital ideals that stir to action, and practice 
in striving to reach them. There is but one path 
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of growth in language power : interesty self-activity ^ 
suggestion, imitation (uuconscious and conscious), 
repetition, and habit. The first four activities are 
stimulated and guided by ideals ; the last two result 
from faithful^ long-continued practice. 

The First Essential is Interest 

The first essential, then, is keeping close to the 
heart of the learner. Help the boys and girls to 
tell what they think and feel now. To teach them 
to say words run into moulds formed by the thoughts 
of grown men and women is not teaching them to 
express themselves. To those who enter his real 
life, every child has much to say. The part of his 
language teacher is, (1) to lead him to find more 
beauty and meaning in every-day life; and (2) to 
lead him to express himself in a form that is clear 
and true, and therefore beautiful. Lead him to 
realize that what he has himself seen, thought, and 
felt in his out-of-door life, his home life, his school 
life, — what he has learned in his lessons in nature- 
study, geography, and history, and what he has 
gathered in the magic land of books, — all have fur- 
nished him with something worth telling to others. 

Literature furnishes the Highest Language Ideals 

The child finds his first language ideals in the 
words he hears at home, on the street and play- 
ground, and later at school. The highest language 
ideals are found in literature; and since there is 
a wealth of literature that appeals to the heart of 
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the child, to fail to make this a part of his growing 
life is to miss what should be the greatest factor in 
his language development. 

The thoughts and feelings of the child are stirred 
and his experiences dignified by the pictures and the 
literature tiiat appeal to him. His own life is lifted 
above the commonplace when he reads " In School- 
Days," and of Hiawatha, The Barefoot-Boy, and 
Pippa, — and realizes that his own experiences are 
shared with others. A priest of childhood tells of 
Rab, and every boy loves his Rover more ; of Little 
Nell, and each little sister is dearer ; of a father's 
twilight hour with his children, and all home loves 
are more precious. The same poem or story that 
vitalizes the commonplaces of every day also fur- 
nishes ideals of expression ; and repetition of these 
forms leads to their unconscious and habitual use. 

Repetition trains the Ear and establishes Habit 

The speech forms used by each individual are 
those his ear has furnished him ; but by repeated 
use he has fixed them in habit. To accustom the 
ear to the correct until it at once detects the incor- 
rect is an important milestone on the road to the 
habitual use of the correct. 

In this way, and not under any magic spell of a 
rule of grammar, does each individual learn to use 
the English language correctly. Rules of grammar 
do not fashion speech ; they record its crystalliza- 
tion. They never establish habits of correct usage, 
though they may serve to make that usage more in- 
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telligent and self-directive. They may throw light 
on the path of effort, but it is the effort, the deter- 
mined effort, the repeated effort, that conquers. 

The General Plan of the Work outlined 

To teach a series of language lessons as so many 
distinct, unrelated lesson units is to disregard the 
laws of thought relations and of mental economy 
— to ignore the cumulative force of concentrated 
energy. A literary selection should be the basis 
of not merely one isolated language lesson, but of 
a group of cooperative lessons tied together by the 
theme of the selection. The interest roused remains 
the dominant force of the dictation exercises for 
spelling J paragraphing^ and punctuation ; of the 
word-study for development of vocabulary; of 
the conversations for use of the larger vocabulary 
with correct pronunciation and correct grammatical 
forms ; of the study of topic and paragraph mak- 
ing; of recitation of poems "learned by heart; " of 
dramatization ; and of all other exercises that make 
up the group. The last exercise of the series, the 
climax of each group, is the composition, — the 
pupil's own constructive effort in telling about 
something he himself has seen, done, heard, thought, 
felt, or imagined. To this end each lesson of the 
group has contributed. 

Each Chapter is a Cooperative Group of Lessons 

Each chapter in this book embodies such a co- 
operative group as is described above ; and the sue- 
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cession of chapters develops in an orderly way 
(through interested application in use) systematic 
knowledge of the forms and constructions of the 
English language and the rules governing their use. 
The lessons in each chapter move to a definite end ; 
and the chapters move in orderly succession in ac- 
cord with the larger, but equaUy definite aims. The 
reviews at the end of the chapters give summaries 
of the technical work developed in the various chap- 
ters. These will serve not only as a means of testing 
the pupil's comprehension of the chapter, but also 
as a means of reviewing back chapters, so as to be 
sure that important principles and word-forms are 
fixed. 

U»e of Material 

To arouse the pupil's interest and provide a fruit- 
ful source of material for illustrating correct lan- 
guage forms, and for composition, each chapter opens 
with a picture, word-picture, poem, or story. Re- 
member the value of the appeal to the ear and eye 
in stimulating thought and feeling ; of short wholes; 
of a few pointed^ significant questions ; of abundant 
opportunity for assimilation by individual and varied 
expression. 

Often tell the story, recite the poem, and read 
the poem or story. Give the poem or story first 
as a whole^ without interruption or comment ; as a 
whole^ because only in its unity does it reveal its 
great central meaning and beauty; without com- 
ment, because each listener is entitled to ^^ the joy of 
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discovery/' — to his own personal interpretation, no 
matter how crude and faulty. Then re-read or re- 
tell with discussion or conversation, — the more 
animated the better. 

Use the questions, given with the pictures and se- 
lections, to stimulate alert attention, keen interest, 
vivid imaging, and strong feeling, and the desire to 
communicate what is seen, thought, and felt. No 
two minds will respond in the same way. There is 
no one answer to a question that appeals to personal 
experience. The questions in the book should sug- 
gest many others to teacher and pupils. Make each 
question an individual awakening ; a demand for in- 
dividual response to the most significant word-pictures 
(not all of them), and for individual interpretation 
and application of the meaning of the whole story or 
poem. 

Encourage expression in various forms, — viz: 
drawing, painting, modeling, constructive exercises, 
conversation, oral and written reproduction of a 
story, dramatizing, recitation of a poem, writing 
from dictation, and original stories and descriptions, 
oral and written. These reenforce one another. For 
example, a child can better describe in words that 
which he has drawn, painted, or made ; and he enters 
more fully into the spirit of what he reads after he 
has acted it out in dramatization. 

Frequently complete the study of a poem by hav- 
ing it "learned by heart " and recited. Through 
the hearing, discussing, illustrating, repetition of 
lines, copying, dictation, and the various other uses 
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suggested, the poem is partly memorized; and with 
a Uttle more time and directed effort, it will be per- 
manently committed to memory. Learning and re- 
citing a poem by means of this assimilative study is 
of immeasurably greater value in every respect than 
the mere learning of the words, stanza by stanza, 
from book or blackboard. Have frequent individual 
recitations of poems thus learned. When the pupil 
recites or tells stories, he should stand before his 
hearers with well-poised body, and look into their 
faces. He should pronounce the words correctly 
and distinctly, in well modulated tones. 

Exercises for Correct Use of Grammatical Forms 

The necessity of making a vocabulary one's own 
by repeated use has been emphasized. Have oral 
exercises from three to five minutes daily, in which 
as many pupils as possible repeat certain correct 
forms as many times as possible in natural, sen ble 
sentences. Give to each day's exercise a definite pur- 
pose, such as the overcoming of a particular error in 
common use. Require of every pupil concentrated 
attention with quick response. For these drills, use 
not only the exercises for correct usage given in the 
book, but also make a list of the errors of speech 
common among the pupils and in the school uc Igh- 
borhood, adding to this list any epidemic error that 
may appear. Drill upon the correct forms for the 
wrong expressions, until all such common errors are 
eradicated. 
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£!xercises in Writing from Dictation 

The dictation lesson (in which the pupil fixes 
right habits of spelling, capitalizing, punctuation, 
and arrangement) is to the use of written forms 
what the oral exercises are to the use of oral speech- 
forms. Lead the pupils to understand the definite 
points to be mastered by each exercise. Before they 
write, by question and suggestion call their attention 
to the uses of the marks of punctuation, and the 
reasons for such use; to the spelling of difficult or 
unusual words, and to the form and arrangement of 
the paragraph. By this means, teach them how to 
study the lesson to be written from dictation. In the 
same way, after they have written, lead each to criti- 
cise his own exercise by comparison with the lesson 
in the book. Have misspelled words re-written cor- 
rectly at the end of the lesson. 

Careful study of the oral exercises and the dicta- 
tion exercises in the book will show that in training 
to habitual correct use of both oral and written 
forms, the following general method is observed : 
(1) Exercises that require repeated correct use of 
the form to be studied. (2) Questions that lead the 
pupil to see how this form depends upon its mean- 
ing and use in the sentence. (3) Added exercises 
to require continued use. (4) Questions that lead 
the pupil to state the fact exemplified, or to give 
directions for the use of the form. (5) The rule, 
direction, or definition, concisely stated, to be mem- 
orized, if desired. (6) Exercises requiring practice 
in applying the rule or direction. 
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Every Pupil should become a Critic of his own Com- 

position 

At any given time, a pupil's best effort in oral 
and written composition records the degree of lan- 
guage power he has attained at that time. The 
future increase of this power depends much on 
the methods of criticism and correction used. No 
text-book can outline lessons in criticism, which are 
quite as valuable as the periods of study, prepara- 
tion, talking, and writing. 

First, in the examination of the papers, carefully 
note "prevailing faults" and certain "individual 
faults.'* For the former, have an exercise in class 
criticism, in which all realize that the object is " to 
do better next time," — and not "to find fault." 
During the exercise, each pupil should have his own 
paper in his hand for self-criticism and correction. 
When a pupil has been led to try to find his errors 
in order to do better next time, the battle is more 
than half won. 

Remember that the exhaustion of his own ner- 
vous energy is the principal result of the teacher's 
correction of compositions. Only self-effort counts 
for the pupil. As far as possible, lead pupils to find 
their own mistakes by comparison with correct forms ; 
and their own weaknesses by comparison with finer, 
stronger expressions. Read for commendation the 
clearest, most beautiful, most forcible, most indi- 
vidual expressions from the papers. Present for 
comparison the forms of correct usage that embody 
the correction of errors noted. If it is best to call 
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attention to incorrect expressions from the papers, 
do it impersonally, and have the correct forms given 
at once as the standard of comparison. Let each 
pupil criticise his own composition in respect to the 
point under consideration, noting his faults or ex- 
cellencies as measured by the standards presented, 
and making his notes in the margin, at the end, or 
on another page of his composition book. 

Discuss faults peculiar to certain individuals with 
each alone, and not in class, even if it should be 
necessary to take time from the language period for 
this individual work. Do not touch the body of 
the pupil's composition with disfiguring marks. If 
symbolic marks are used as guideposts, place them 
in the margin. Respect each pupil's best effort and 
help him to improve in the ways suggested. No 
exercise in the school life needs more tactful yet 
thorough handling than an exercise in criticism. 
None is more valuable. 

All forms of language work of the character out- 
lined help teachers and pupils to realize that "to 
see something clearly and to tell it in a plain way " 
is not merely a gift of genius, but an art to be 
mastered. And every step toward this mastery is 
marked by the happy growth of the pupils in ob- 
servation, reading, and in language power, which 
means growth of the self that observes, reads, speaks, 
and writes. To contribute to this life-growth is the 
privilege of the teacher of English. 
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PART I 

LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 



CHAPTER I 



GOOD TIMES AT HOME^ 



Section 1. Picture Study and Conversation 

Look closely at the 2yicture of the grandfather 
with the children, on the oj^posite page. 

Look at the picture as though it were a real yard 
and a real game that you could see from a window 
in the schoolroom. 

Tell the class who are there ; how and where they 
are standing or sitting ; what the different ones are 
doing ; and how they look. Do not forget the dog. 
What are they getting ready to play? How do you 
know? Are they happy? What makes you think 
so? 

What will happen as soon as the handkerchief is 
tied? What next? Will Grandfather play ? Why 
do you think so ? Tell just what you imagine he will 
do. Will the dog play, too ? 

Imagine that they have played the game a few 
minutes and Grandfather has been caught. Tell 

^ Note to Teacher, — In eaoh chapter in the book, the exercises, in thought, 
eenter around one theme vitally related to the child's interests. This theme 
is giyen as the heading of the chapter. 
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what you see then ; how they blindfold him ; how he 
runs after them ; how he catches one of the girls 
who stumbles over the dog. Does she cry or laugh ? 
What does Grandfather say ? 

Have you ever played this game ? Did you play it 
outdoors or in the house ? Who played with you ? 

Section 2. Study of Poem 

I. Listen to the teacher^ s reading of the follow- 
ing poem. 

The poet, Henry W. Longfellow, was a father 
who played with his children. In the poem given 
here he tells how he liked to spend the twilight 
hour. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet. 
The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamp light. 

Descending the broad hall stair. 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 

To take me by surprise. 
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A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 
By three doors left unguarded 

They enter my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret 

O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be every wliere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine ! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall. 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress^ 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 

And moulder in dust away ! 

H. Talk the poem over in clasSy answering as 
many of these questions as you can: — 

What words tell the time of day ? What word 
rhymes with hour? How, then, should that word 
be pronounced ? 

Where is the father when we first see him ? What 
does he hear ? What does he see ? 
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Tell what the children do. 

What does the father pretend is the castle ? The 
children had seen many pictures of old castles^ so 
they knew aboat the strong walls built to keep out 
wandering robbers, or banditti ; and they knew that 
the dungeon in the round-tower was the most secure 
place in the whole fortress. In their play, what was 
the castle wall? the turret ^ or tower? Who were the 
banditti ? How did they scale the wall? Who 
was the old mustache? What did the father mean 
by "the dungeon in the round-tower of my heart"? 

Read aloud the three groups of lines, or stanzas, 
that tell what the father said to the children. 

A group of lines forming a division of a poem is 
called a stanza. 

Section 3. Memorizing 

Read aloud the four stanzas that make you see the 
waiting father and the whispering children. 

Read aloud the three stanzas that make you see 
the children rush from their hiding-place and take 
possession of the " castle." 

Read aloud the three stanzas that give the father's 
words to the children. 

Learn hy heart-the-pij^i^f the poem^ou like best. 

Section 4. Sentence Writing 

I. Copy : — 

1. Eugene Field was another poet who loved to play 

with children. 

2. He has written many poems about such good times. 
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3. Robert Louis Stevenson liked to play make-believe 

games. 

4. He wrote beautiful poems about these games. 

n. Mead aloud the four statements you wrote 
about Field and Stevenson. 

Each statement is a sentence because it tells, or 
expresses^ a complete thought. With what kind of 
letter does each of these sentences begin ? What 
mark is at the end of each ? 

With what kind of letter do the names of the 
poets begin? the names of the children in "The 
Children's Hour " ? 

A sentence is the expression of a complete thought. 
Every written sentence should begin with a capital letter. 
A period is used to close every written sentence that 
makes a statement. 
The name of a person should begin with a capital letter. 

Section 5. Use of '' Went " and «« Gone " 

Bead these sentences aloud : — 

1. The children went to their father when his day's work 

was done. 

2. Every evening they went to his study. 

3. We often go to our grandfather's home. 

4* We went last year and he made us a swing. 

5. We have gone there every summer that I remember. 

6. I have often gone alone on the train. 

7. Sometimes my mother has gone by boat. 

8. You had gone when we arrived. 

Make many sentences beginning with, / went^ I 
have gone. We went. We have gone. My brother 
wenty My sister has gone. Before which of the 
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two words, went or gone, are has, have, and had 

used? 

Section 6. Oral Composition 

Choose one of the following subjects, and talk to 
the class about it : — 

1. The poem, " The Children's Hour," is a beau- 
tiful picture of a father's love for his children. Tell 
of ways in which fathers show their love. 

2. Does your father sometimes play ball with 
you ? Perhaps he plays marbles, hide-and-seek, tag, 
croquet, or blindman's-buff with you. Perhaps he 
and your mother take long walks or rides with you. 
Tell the class about one such good time that you re- 
member. 

3. Perhaps you have a grandfather or a grand- 
mother who plays with you. If so, tell what you 
play together. 

4. Tell about something you like to play at home 
on a winter evening. With whom? How? 

5. Tell what you like to play outdoors in sum- 
mer at the twilight hour. With whom ? How do 
you play it ? 

6. Why is the twilight a good story hour ? Did 
you ever try using it that way ? Who tells the sto- 
ries ? To whom ? What kind of stories ? 

Section 7. Review 

What is a sentence ? 

Give directions for writing a sentence that makes 
a statement. 

Write two statements, using went and gone. 



CHAPTER II 

VACATION 

Section 1* Study of Poem 

Bead : — 

A BOY'S SONG 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river, and o'er the lea. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest; 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That 's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 



James Hogg. 



How many stanzas in this poem ? 

What is the first stanza about? Where have you 
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seen a deep pool? Did you wade, swim, or fish in 
it? Where and how would you fish for trout? 
The word lea means field or pasture. Why do you 
think the poet used this word ? 

What is the second stanza about? Have you ever 
seen the hawthorn bush ? If so, describe it. Birds like 
to make their nests in such bushes. 

What have you done in summer that the third 
stanza makes you think of ? 

What do you see when you read the fourth stanza? 
Did you ever gather hazel-nuts ? If so, where and 
when? How do the nuts look on the bushes? 
When and how do they ^^fall free" ? Did you ever 
help nuts to fall ? How ? 

Ji you were writing a poem about good times in 
the summer, what would you write about? (Sea- 
shore? Mountains? City? Walking? Driving? 
Riding horseback? Playing ball? or tennis? Boat- 
ing ? Sailing ? Canoeing ? Camping ?) Do girls 
like these outdoor pleasures as well as boys? 

Section 2. The Paragraph 

!• Head silently : — 

This is a true story told by a noted story-teller of 
France. When he was a boy he lived in the level 
country of western France, and he always longed to 
see the mountains. So he was greatly excited when 
it was decided that he should spend his vacation with 
an uncle in Switzerland. Here is one of his stories 
of that happy summer. 



MY VACATION IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS 
On a bright day of early summer, when I was twelve 
years old, my sister and I started on our journey to the 
Swiss mountains. On the third day we hired a funny little 
carriage to take us to the town where my uncle lived. For 
five hours we rode through long, narrow mountain passes; 




SWISS SCENERT 



for me they were enchanted hours. Everything was unlike 
our home. The soil and the rocks were a bright red. The 
houses, reddish like the rocks, were built with odd gabled- 
ends and towers, and were perched high up on the hills. 
The peasants were tanned ; and they spoke a language I 
did not understand. Women strode along carrying upon 
their heads great shining copper vessels or heavy sheaves 
of grain. The majestic mountains, — from which I could 
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not take my eyes, — made me feel that one of my dreams 
had come true. 

The day after our arrival I met some children who be- 
came my playmates for the summer. The two girls were 
ten and twelve years old ; their brother was a little chap, 
and did not figure much in our plays. 

Their father owned all the forests and vineyards on the 
hillsides about us, so we could wander anywhere and 
everywhere in search of adventures. We would start out 
very early in the morning. Sometimes we tramped to dis- 
tant vineyards to have picnics ; or to chase butterflies that 
we never caught. Often, a little peasant would join our 
ranks and follow wherever we led. I was made the chief 
of the band. 

About the middle of September two city boys came out 
to the country to spend their vacation. They joined us; 
and this made a change in our plays. One of the new 
amusements was the making of large balloons, nine or ten 
feet high. We inflated them by burning sheaves of hay 
under them ; and then we watched them rise and sail away 
and away until they were lost to sight. 

One day at the end of September I planned what proved 
a most delightful pastime. I told my followers that I knew 
there was silver in our mountains, and that we could find 
it. So we at once armed ourselves with pickaxes and shovels 
and marched up the mountain side. In a very lonely place 
I halted my little band. "Here is silver! Dig!" I com- 
manded. And, truly, in that very spot, we found nug- 
gets.* (The fact that they were pieces of old silver dishes 
I had melted and buried there the day before did not lessen 
the joy of the finding.) After that, mining kept us busy 
until the end of vacation. 

The discovery was a great secret, — the secret of our 

' Nugget — a lamp, usually of precious metal. 
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tribe. When we went home, the wealth was hidden in an 
old trunk in my uncle's attic. There we left it, pledging 
ourselves to come back the next summer to add to our 
treasures. 

Adapted from Pierre Loti's Story of a ChiUL 

U. In clasSy a pupil may read one of the fol- 
lowing topics y and another may read aloud the part 
of the story that is about that topic: — 

1. The Ride through the Mountains. 

2. The New Friends. 

3. The Adventures of the Band. 

4. New Amusements with New Members. 

5. Silver Mining. 

6. The Secret Pledge. 

How many parts, or divisions, of the story are 
ihere ? Point out the beginning of each part as it is 
written in your book. 

How are these divisions of the story made to show 
where a new topic begins ? 

The part, or division, of a story that tells about a 

special subject, or topic, is called a paragraph. 

The first line of a paragraph is set in from the margini or 
indented. 

Section 3. Dictation. Use of ««A" and «< An " 

I. Write the next paragraph from dictation. Be 
sure to indent the first line. 

A little boy took an early walk on an autumn morning. 
He lay down under an apple tree. The low branches 
spread over him like an umbrella. Above his head hung 
an apple so yellow, that it looked like an orange. There 
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was one black spot on the bright shining apple, where an 
insect had helped himself to the juicy fruit. 

Look closely at your written paragraph. See if 
you have (1) every capital letter and every period 
correctly placed ; (2) every word correctly spelled. 
If you have a misspelled word write it correctly at 
the bottom of the paper. 

H. The word an is used seven times in the copied 
paragraph. Look closely at each word before which 
an is written. Write the first letters of these words. 
Name them. From your reading book make a list of 
ten words before which an is used instead of a. Give 
the first letters of these words. 

The five letters a, 6, i, o, and w are called vowels. The 
other letters are called consonants. An is used in- 
stead of a before vowel sounds, because it is not easy 
for the organs of speech to use a before these sounds, 
just as it is not easy to use an before the other sounds. 

An should be used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound. A should be used before all other words. 

Section 4. Picture Study and Story Telling 

I, Give several good names for the picture. 
The teacher will write these subjects on the hoard. 

With what kind of letter do the first word and 
every important word in these titles begin ? 

The first word and every important word of a title 
should begin with a capital letter. 

The class may choose one of these names for the 
subject of a class story about the picture. 




II. Different pupils may each make aparagraph 
for the story, following the outline given beloto. 
The best of these paragrajths may he written on the 
hoard for the comjAete class story. 

1. Make the class see the place where the hoys 
are. (Are they in a stream? a pool? the sea?) 

2. Give names to the big boys. Make the class 
see them and what they are doing. What are the 
smaller boys doing? Are they all having fun? 

3. Make up the next part of the story. Tell 
about the race and who won. 

Section 5. Use of ** Run " and *' Ran " 

I. Complete these sentences in many different 



. My brother ran . 

. We ran . 



4- You ran ■ 

5. The girls ran 

6. One of them ran - 
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7. I have run . 10. We had run . 

8. He has run . 11. You had run . 

g. She has run . 12. They have run . 

Of the two words, ran and run, which is used 
with has, have, or had f 

II. Read aloud, filling each blank with run or 
ran: — 

The boys to the river yesterday. They had often 

through the woods. The big boys fast. 



They had forty yards when John against a 

tree. Our boys have many good races. 

I always to school. My sister has to school 

every day this week. She had across the bridge be- 
fore I left home. Then I because I was afraid of 

being tardy. 

in. Some of the pupils may ask questions using 
the words ran and run. Others may answer these 
questions in good sentences. 

Section 6. fSxclamations. Copying and Dictation 

I. Copy with all the capital letters and all the 
punctuation marks : — 

Sing a song of Saturdays ! 

Band of fifty-two, 
Joining hands about the year, 

What a merry crew! 
How they make the hours dance I 

How they shout with glee! 
Yes, the happy Saturday 

Is the day for me ! 

Abbie Farwell Brown. 
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When a person has strong feeling, — as of delight, 
admiration, love, wonder, surprise, joy, grief, fear, 
anxiety, dread, anger, pleasure, or pain, — he speaks 
out suddenly, or exclaims. The words he uses are 
called an exclamation. Every sentence in the stanza 
just copied is an exclamation. Why? The mark 
at the end of each is called the exclamation mark. 

Where did you use capital letters in writing the 
stanza? 

The exclamation mark is used to close a sentence that 
expresses sudden strong feeling. 

The first word of a line of poetry begins with a capital 
letter. 

n. Write the stanza from dictation. 

Section 7. Oral Composition 

Choose one of the subjects given heloWy and tell 
the class about it. With each subject^ follow this 
order of topics : When ? Where ? With whom f 
Doing what ? 

1. The Pleasantest Vacation I Have Ever Spent. 

2. How I Spent Last Vacation. 

3. How I Would Like to Spend my Next Vacation. 

4. My Happiest Summer in the Country. 

5. My Visit in the City. 

6. My Summer in the Mountains. 

7. My Vacation at the Seashore. 

Section 8* Written Composition 

Choose one of the following subjects and write 
three paragraphs about it : — 
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In the first paragraph, tell when, where, and with 
whom the event happened ; in the second, tell what 
happened ; in the third, tell how you felt about it. 

1. How I Spent the Happiest Day of Last Vacation. 

2. How I Earned Some Money during Vacation, 

3. A Delightful Picnic. 

4. My First Fishing. 

5. My First Boat Ride. 

6. A Ride in the Country. 

7. A Trolley £!ar Ride. 

8. A Day in the Hay Field. 

9. How We Lived in a Tent. 
10. Our Summer Club. 

Section 0. Review 

What is a paragraph ? 

Give directions for beginning the first line of a 
paragraph. 

Give directions for writing the name, or title, of 
a story, poem, picture, or book. 

Write the names, or titles, of two stories, two 
poems, and two books. 

Give directions for the use of a and an. Give 
ten words before which a should be used. Give ten 
words before which an should be used. 

Write a statement and an exclamation about 
something you saw or did last vacation. 



CHAPTER III 

STORY TELLING 
Section 1. Picture Study 




Loolc at the picture. Talk about it in class, 
answering the following questions in full sen- 
tences : — 

Who is in the center of the picture ? Who are 
grouped about him ? 

Are they in this country or in a foreign country? 
Why do you think so ? Why have they come out 
CD the hill ? How do you know ? 
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Tell how the old man looks. What has he in his 
right hand?* What is he doing while he rests? 
Why do you think so ? 

Tell how the children are grouped about him. 
Tell something that you notice is different about 
each child. Do you think they all like the old 
man? Why do you think so? Do you think the 
old man likes the children ? Why ? Would you 
like to be there? 

What else do you see in the picture? 

Section 2. Study of Poem. Writing Questions 

I. Read: — 

THE STORY-TELLER 

Now all is ready quite, for now 
The story-teller rubs his brow, 

And questions them : " What shall it be ? 
A fairy-tale from memory? 

"Or shall I tell it in a song, 
And make up as I go along? 

"Which shall it be, in prose or rhyme, 
This tale of once upon a time ? 

" Or will you have a story true ? 
Choose anything that pleases you." 

A busy hum goes round, and then 
The voices quickly hush again ; 

' Such a long, sharp-pointed stick is called an alpenstock. It is 
used in mountain-climbing. 
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For this small audience knows well 
That any story he may tell, 

Or any song that he may sing. 
Will be a most delightful thing. 

"We'll let you choose," they cry, and so 
He tells a tale of long ago. 

Frank Dempster Sherman. 

Why do these verses seem to belong with the pic- 
ture studied in Section 1 ? Tell how they help the 
picture ; how the picture helps them. 

n. Copy the questions the story-teller asked. 
What mark is at the end of each ? Tell how you 
would answer the questions. 

A question mark is used to close a sentence that asks a 
question. 

Section 3* Sentence Makingr* Word Study 

!• Read silently : — 

Here is an old story of the Rhineland. It might 
have been the story told by the old man of the pic- 
ture, or by the story-teller in the poem. 

HANS, THE SHEPHERD BOY 

Little Hans and his mother lived in a tiny house at the 
foot of a high mountain near the river Rhine. They were 
poor, but they worked very hard and were happy. Every 
day the mother would spin and weave and cook while the 
boy herded sheep. 

One cold winter, there came a sad day in the little home. 
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The good mother was very ilL An old, old woman came 
to take care of her. This wise old nurse said to Hans, 
" Nothing can cure her but a little brown herb that grows 
on the top of the mountain; and now, alas! it is buried 
under the snow." 

" If it is there, I will get it !" cried the boy, as he quickly 
strapped on his snow-shoes and snatched his alpenstock.^ 
Up the mountain he started, breaking his way through 
snowdrifts high as his head. He kept steadily on, though 
the fierce wind blew in his face, the icy sleet blinded his 
eyes, and the bitter cold stiffened his fingers. 

Suddenly he stopped. At his feet, something sparkled 
like a hundred diamonds. It glowed with all the colors of 
the rainbow and shone like the sun. "It is a wonderful 
flower growing up through the snow," said Hans to him- 
self; and he stooped to pick it. But above the roar of the 
winds he heard the words, "Find the brown herb first." 
So he left the beautiful flower, and again climbed on in the 
cold, the snow, and the blinding sleet. 

When he finally reached the top of the mountain, he 
found it covered with a thick, hard crust of snow and ice. 
He was aching with the cold, but he pounded with his 
stick, stamped with his feet, and pushed away the snow 
with his arms. At last, he saw the little brown herb. He 
eagerly pulled it from the ground, and carefully put it in 
his deepest pocket. Night was now coming on. 

Hurrying down the mountain side, he soon came to the 
spot where he had seen the flower. In its place stood a 
funny brown dwarf with a little wrinkled face that smiled 
through every wrinkle. " Don't be afraid," said the dwarf; 
"come with me." 

A door at once opened in the side of the mountain, and 
Hans went in with the queer little stranger. At first, he 

^ See footnote, page 18. 
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could scarcely see for the brightness. But he soon discov- 
ered that he was in a splendid castle ; and that the dazzling 
light came from endless piles of precious stones. There 
were emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and pearls, — and glow- 
ing heaps of gems of all the rainbow colors. And the dwarf 
said, "Help yourself. Fill this stout sack. Take home all 
you can carry. You have earned it." 

Hans had just filled the sack, when, to his surprise^ he 
found himself out in the snow again. Not the least crack 
showed him where flower, dwarf, or door had been. But 
the bag of jewels was on his back, and the little brown 
herb was safe in his pocket. So he flew down the moun- 
tain on his swift snow-shoes, and soon saw the light in the 
home window. 

He rushed into the house with his treasures. With eager 
haste he helped the old woman prepare the herb. The sick 
mother tasted it, and was well. Then the happy Hans 
showed her the shining jewels. They would never be poor 
again ; for no matter how much they took from the wonder- 
ful sack, it was always full of precious stones. 

II. Use the followiiKj words in good sentences 
to tell the class something told in the story : — 

1. lived 3. climbed 5. blew 7. went 9. took 

2. herded 4. reached 6. stood 8. saw 10. flew 

Repeat your sentences^ changing the words given 
above to those given below. Change no other words. 

1. lives or live 5. blows or blow 8. sees or see 

2. herds or herd 6. stands or stand 9. takes or take 

3. climbs or climb 7. goes or go 10. flies or fly 

4. reaches or reach 

How did you change the meaning of the first 
group of sentences ? 
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Section 4. Dictation. Names of Places 

!• Write from dictation : — 

1. The Rhine is a beautiful river in Germany. 

2. It flows for miles between high hills and mountains. 

3. On these mountains are many old castles. 

4. The old stories of the Rhineland were told for hun- 

dreds of years before they were written. 

5. Such stories are called legends. 

Point out the words that begin with capital let- 
ters. What three do not begin sentences? Tell 
what each of these names. 

n. Copy from this hook five sentences contaifi- 
ing names of places. 

9 

The name of a place should begin with a capital letter. 
Section 5. Oral Reproduction 

Tell the story of '^ Hans^ the Shepherd Boy.^^ 
Make it a class story y each pupil telling one par- 
agraph as indicated below. 

1. Hans and His Mother. 

2. The Mother's Illness and the Cure. 

3. The Boy's Climb. 

4. Finding the Flower. 

5. Hans on Top of the Mountain. 

6. The Meeting with the Dwarf. 

7. Hans and the Dwarf Inside the Mountain. 

8. The Homeward Run. 

9. What the Herb and the Jewels Brought to the Home. 
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Section 6. Review 

Write a statement, a question, and an exclamation 
about something in this chapter. 

Give directions for writing these three kinds of 
sentences. 

Give the five uses of the capital letters you have 
studied in this book. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MONTHS OF THE YEAR 

Section 1. Study of Poem 

I. This poem by Helen Hunt Jackson might be 
named "October Pictures," for it shows us one 
October picture after another, — fields, lanes, or- 
chards, roadsides, meadows, hills, and woods. 

Listen to the teacher^ s reading of the poem. 
Try to see the pictures. Name each picture you 
see, and tell what line or lines make you see it. 

OCTOBER'S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 

O suns and skies and clouds of June, 

And flowers of June together. 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 

October's bright blue weather. 

When loud the bumble-bee makes haste. 

Belated, thriftless vagrant. 
And Golden-Rod is dying fast, 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant ; 

When Gentians roll their fringes tight 

To save them for the morning. 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 

Without a sound of warning ; 

When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining. 
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And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing. 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 

In idle golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 

Of woods, for winter waiting; 



O suns and skies and flowers of June, 

Count all your boasts together. 
Love loveth best of all the year 

October's bright blue weather. 

H. Read the entire poefm silently^ aiyJ prepare 
to answer the questions in class. Think of other 
questions you loould like to ask about anything in 
the poem. 

Two persons that try to out-do each other are 
said to be rivals. The writer of the poem says that 
June cannot rival October. What does she mean ? 
Do you agree with her ? What does the word June 
make the author think of in the second line ? the 
word October in the fourth line ? 

A thrifty person saves for the winter. Is a bum- 
ble-bee without thrift, or thriftless ? Why is he 
called a vagrant, or wanderer? What word do 
you see in belated that will help to explain its 
meaning ? 
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If you have gathered chestnuts, explain what is 
meant by satin burrs. Do chestnuts make much 
noise when they fall? 

What lovely wayside things have you seen sowing 
white-winged seeds ? " Math '* is an old word that 
means " mowing." Why is a second crop from a field 
in one year called the aftermath ? 

Have you seen bright leaves floating on the 
brooks ? How are they idle golden freighting ? 

Re-read the entire poem. Learn it hy heart. 

Section 2. Dictation. Names of the Months 

!• Write from dictation : — 

In January falls the snow, 
In February cold winds blow. 

In JMarch peep out the early flowers. 
In April fall the sunny showers. 

In May the roses bloom so gay, 
In June the farmer mows his hay. 

In July hotly shines the sun, 
In August harvest is begun. 

September turns the green leaves brown, 
October winds then shake them down. 

November fields are black and sere, 
December comes and ends the year. 

II. Bead aloud the words at the ends of the 
verses that rhyme. 
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fieotlon 8. Use of "No,*' "Not,*' "Never,** and 

"Have ** 

I. Repeat aloud : — 

1. We have no lessons on Saturday. 

2. We do not have lessons on Saturday. 

3. We play no games on Sunday. 

4. We do not play games on Sunday. 

5. There were no rainy days last week. 

6. There was not a rainy day last week. 

II. Fill each blank in the following sentences 
with the name of a months and read the completed 
sentences aloud in class : — 

1. In we have no snow. 

2. In we never have a snowstorm. 

3. In we see no bluebirds. 

4. In we never see a bluebird. 

Observe that only one of the words no^ noty never 
is used in each of these statements. 

III. Complete these sentences in many ways and 
read them aloud : — 

1. I have no . 4. My father has no . 

2. I have not one . 5. He has not one . 

3. I have n't a . 6. He has n't a . 

To have means to own or possess. Got should 
not be used with have^ has, or had, to tell that one 
ownS; holds, or possesses something. 

Section 4. Abbreviations 

I. The Indians' calendar is in the sky. They 
name the months by the moon. Different tribes 
have named them as follows : — 
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January 

February 

March 

April 
May 
June 



The Cold Moon 
The Snow Moon 
The Green Moon 



July 

August 
September 

October 
November 



The Moon of Plants 
The Moon of Flowers 
The Hot Moon 

The Moon of the Deer 

The Sturgeon Moon 
The Fruit Moon 

The Traveling Moon 
The Beaver Moon 



The Hard Moon 
The Coon Moon 
The Moon of Snow- 
blindness 
The Egg Moon 
The Planting Moon 
The Strawberry 

Moon 
The Moon of Red 

Lilies 
The Ripe Moon 
The Ripe-Rice 

Moon 
The Harvest Moon 
The Moon of In- 
dian Summer 
The Moon of Drop- 
ping Horns 

Which of the two Indian calendars do you think 
belongs to the tribe living farther north ? Why ? 

Write statements about six different months by 
completing the following sentence in six different 
ways : — 

is called the because . 

Read these statements aloud in class. Select the 
best for writing on the board. Give the reason for 
each capital letter in the sentences you write on the 
board. 

II. Learn the following shortened forms of the 
names of the months. Tell what letters are omit' 
ted in ea^h. 



December The Hunting Moon 
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1. Jan. 4. Apr. 7. Oct. 

2. Feb. 5. Aug. 8. Nov. 

3. Mar. 6. Sept. 9. Dec. 

What mark is used to show that letters have been 
omitted? Such shortened words are called ahhrer 
viations. To abbreviate is to shorten. With what 
kind of letter does each abbreviation begin ? 

An abbreviation begins with a capital letter if the entire 
word would begin with a capital, and always ends with a 
period. 

ni. Cojjy the yiaynes of the days of the week 
with their abbreviations. 

Sunday Sun. Wednesday . Wed. 

Monday Mon. Thursday Thurs. 

Tuesday Tues. Friday Fri. 

Saturday Sat. 

With what kind of letter does each begin ? 

The name of a month, or of a day of the week, should 
begin with a capital letter. 

Section 5. Keeping a Diary. Writing Dates 

I. The name of Louisa M. Alcott makes every 
one think of "Little Women," " Old-Fashioned 
Girl," and " Little Men." Some of her stories grew 
out of the daily records she began to write when 
she was a little girl. Such a written account of what 
one sees or does each day is called a diary, or jour- 
nal. 

Read the extracts from her diary on the next 
page, and 7iotice when each was written. 
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Sept. 1, 1843. 
I rose at five. After breakfast I washed the dishes, and 
ran on the hill until nine and had some thoughts, — it was 
so beautiful up there. 

Sept. 24, 1843. 
I was cross to-day. I made good resolutions and felt 
better in my heart. If I only kept all I made, I should be 
the best girl in the world. But I don't, so I am very bad. 

Jan. 1, 1865. 
The principal event of the winter is the appearance of 
my book, "Flower Fables." It has sold very well and 
people seem to like it. I feel quite proud that the little 
tales I wrote when I was sixteen should now bring money 
and fame. 

July 16, 1868. 

I have finished " Little Women " and have sent it to be 
published. 

Aug. 26, 1868. 

The book is out. It reads better than I expected. It is 
simple and true, for we really lived most of it ; and if it 
succeeds, that will be the reason of it. 

n. A date gives three items: (1) the month; 
(2) the day of the month ; (3) the year. The year 
number shows the number of years since the birth of 
Christ. 

Read the date of each paragraph written in Miss 
Alcott's diary. (Use the words first^ twenty-fourth^ 
fifteenth^ twenty-sixth.) The date of the first para- 
graph shows that it was written on the first day of 
September, in the year 1843. The writer was then 
ten years old. Tell what the last date shows. How 
old was Miss Alcott then ? 
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What mark is used to separate the day of the 
month from the year? 

Copy the dates written in the diary. 

In writmg a date, the comma is used to separate the 
parts that show the day of the month and the year. 

ni. Keep a diary for one week. Note each day 
any changes you see in plants, animals, or weather. 
Write about anything you see or do that interests 
you. Date every day^s record. 

One week from the date of this lesson read your 
records to the class. 

Selections from these diaries may be made by the 
class for writing on the board. 

Section 6. Review 

Write from memory the names of the months in 
their proper order. After the name of each month, 
write its abbreviation. (May, June, and July are not 
usually abbreviated.) 

Write from memory the names of the days of the 
week with their abbreviations. 

Write on the board the date you are studying 
this lesson ; the date of George Washington's birth- 
day ; the date of the discovery of North America by 
Columbus. 

Give directions for the use of no, not, and never. 

Write two paragraphs about your favorite month. 
Exchange papers and criticise one another's para- 
graphs. Remember that to criticise means to point 
out good things as well as faults. 
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CHAPTER V 



AUTUBfN PLRASUBES 



Section 1. Picture Study and Story Telling 

Tell the story to the class that you see in the 
picture. 

Whom is the story about? Give names to the 
two older boys. Where are they ? What time of 
year is it? What are they doing ? What for? 

Imagine what has been said or done that some of 
them are smiling about. Tell about it. 

Imagine what they will do with the pumpkins 
they have selected, — and make a good ending to 
the story. 

Section 2. Quotations 

I. Oopy carefully with all the marks correctly 
placed : — 

THE EARS OF CORN 

One day a farmer and his little son went into the fields to 
see if the com was ripe. 

The boy said, "These ears that hold their heads so high 
are surely ripe. Let us leave those poor ears that bow 
down almost to the ground." 

The father picked an ear of each kind. He called his son 
and said, "Look inside and tell me what you see." 

The son replied, "Now I see. The ears that stood so 
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high are dry and withered and the ears that drooped are 
plump and full." 

II. Read aloud the exact words the boy said to 
the father. A report of the exact words of another 
is called a direct quotation. Read the last direct 
quotation in the story. Who said these words ? 

Make on the board the marks at the beginning 
and at the end of a quotation. They are called 
quotation marks. Show that the quotation marks 
at the beginning are i^ot like those at the end of the 
quotation. 

Each quotation in the story is only a part of the 
whole sentence. One of the uses of the comma is to 
separate a direct quotation from the rest of the 
sentence. 

With what kind of letter does each quotation 
begin? 

A direct quotation reports the exact words of anothei 
person. 

Quotation marks are used before and after a quotation 
to show that the quoted words belong to another and not 
to the writer. 

The first word of a quoted sentence begins with a capital 
letter. 

Section 3. Use of **!» " and **Are" 

I. Complete these senteiices aiid read them, aloud :^ 

1. A corn-stalk is the stem of the com plant. 

2. Corn-stalks are . 

3. Each silken thread is a tiny tube. 

4. The silken threads are . 

^ If possible, bring a corn-stalk to class for this lesson. 
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5- A kernel of corn is at the end of each silken thread. 

6. Kernels of com are . 

7. A leaf of Indian com ia very long and narrow, 

8. Leaves of Indian com are . 

Of the two worda, is aod are, whicb is used in 

speaking of one 

thing? Which in 

speaking of more 

than one? 
U.FilleachhIank 

withiB or are. Head 

the sentences aloud. 

I . A leaf wrapped 

around a corn- 
stalk. 

a. Leaves wrapped 

around the corn- 
stalks. 

3. One flower — — on 

tbe top of the stal k. 

4. Another flower 

inthefoldof aleaf. 

5. There flowers 

on the top of the 
stalk and there - 

6. The flowers that - 

them. 

7. The ear of com the ripened flower that was folded 

in the leaf. 
Is should be used in speaking of one person or thing ; 
are in speaking of more than one. 




IN THE CORNFIELD 



-flowers in the folds of the leaves. 
- on the top have the pollen in 
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Section 4. Study of Poem 

I. Head aloud the following word-picture of an 
Indian corn-husking. It is from the Indian legend 
of Hiawatha as told in Longfellow' s poem. 

And the maize-field grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splendor 
Of its garments green and yellow, 
Of its tassels and its plumage. 
And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure 

Then Nokomis, the old woman. 
Spake, and said to Minnehaha: 
"*Tis the Moon when leaves are falling; 
All the wild-rice has been gathered, 
And the maize is ripe and ready; 
Let us gather in the harvest." 



And the merry Laughing Water 
Went rejoicing from the wigwam, 
With Nokomis, old and wrinkled, 
And they called the women round them. 
Called the young men and the maidens. 
To the harvest of the cornfields. 
To the husking of the maize-ear. 

On the border of the forest, 
Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
In uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labor 
Of the young men and the women ; 
Listened to their noisy talking. 
To their laughter and their singing, 
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Heard them chattering like the magpies, 
Heard them laughing like the blue jays, 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

II. Read to the class the lines that picture 
the maize, or Indian corn, in the field. What are 
the green and yellow garments ? the tassels f the 
plumes f the sheaths of verdure f Out in the field 
are the young men and the maidens. What other 
persons are in the picture ? Where are they ? Are 
they talking ? How do you know ? What do they 
see? What do they hear? What is gamesome 
labor ? 

Describe the whole picture in your own words : — 
the field J the forest^ the young men and the women^ 
the old men and the warriors. 

Section 5. Reading and Oral Composition 

Have you ever gone into the woods to gather nuts? 

Read what is said about this pleasure by a man 
who liked to tell about what he did when he was 
a boy on a farm : — 

NUT-GATHERING 1 

One of the best things in farming is gathering the chest- 
nuts, hickory-nuts, butternuts, and even beechnuts, in 
the late fall, after the frosts have cracked the husks and 
the high winds have shaken them, and the colored leaves 
have strewn the ground. ... I am not sure but the boy 
would find it very irksome, though, if he were obliged to 
work at nut-gathering in order to procure food for the 
family. . . . What hardship the prickles in his fingers 

^ From Being a Boy. 
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would be ! But now he digs them out with his jack-knife, 
and he enjoys the process on the whole. The boy is wiU- 
ing to do any amount of work if it is called play. 

In nutting, the squirrel is not more nimble and indus- 
trious than the boy. I like to see a crowd of boys swarm 
over a chestnut grove ; they leave a desert behind them 
like the seventeen-years locusts. To climb a tree and shake 
it, to club it, to strip it of its fruit and pass to the next, is 
the sport of a brief time. I have seen a legion of boys 
scamper over our grass-plot under the chestnut-trees, each 
one as active as if he were a new patent picking-machine, 
sweeping the ground clean of nuts, and disappear over 
the hill before I could go to the door. . . . They could 
speedily make their fortunes if they would work as rapidly 
in cotton-fields. I have never seen anything like it except 
a flock of turkeys removing the grasshoppers from a piece 

of pasture. 

Charles Dudley Warner. 

Tell the class about some experience of yours 
in gathering nuts ; or storing them for winter ; or 
finding some that the squirrels had stored; or 
buying chestnuts at a street corner ; or roasting 
them, in the fireplace, 

Section 6. Use of Capitals 

Read : — 

"HARVEST HOME" IN ENGLAND 

I^et us imagine ourselves in England. The wheat, oats, 
barley, and flax have just been gathered ; and the apples 
and vegetables are safely stored for the winter. With hearts 
full of thanksgiving to God for their abundant crops, the 
people prepare for "Harvest Home." This is a church 
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celebration, and is held on Sunday. It may not be on the 
same day throughout all England, but it is held as soon 
as the harvest is ended. For a day or two before the " Har- 
vest Home," the people are busy trimming the churches: 
every nook is decorated with sheaves of grain and brilliant 
autumn leaves; the altar rail is quite concealed with fes- 
toons of scarlet vines ; rosy-cheeked apples and other fruits 
smile from every comer. On Sunday the church is filled 
to overflowing ; and the whole service is one of praise and 
thanksgiving to God for the bountiful harvest. Hear the 
singing of their grand old harvest hymn. 

** Come, ye thankful people, come. 
Raise the song of Harvest Home; 
All is safely gathered in. 
Ere the wintry storms begin. 
God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied ; 
Come to God's own temple, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest Home." 

Copy the words that name a holiday and holiday 
celebration. Observe how the word God is written. 

Point out examples of six uses of the capital 
letter in this selection^ and give the rule for each. 

The name of a holiday should begin with a capital letter. 
Every name of God should begin with a capital letter. 

Section 7. Use of Capitals. Dictation 

I. Read aloud the following extract supposed to 
have been written by a boy in Saleniy Mass., nearly 
three hundred years ago : — 

Jan. 13, 1636. 
We have learned from the Indians how to raise com. 
But we do more than to plant com. We have a brick kiln. 
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Besides that, we make boards and clapboards and shingles 
and staves to send to England. We are beginning to raise 
wheat and rye, and we think all the English grains will 
grow here. 

That first winter there was not a great deal to eat. If 
Governor Winthrop had not come with provisions when 
he did, we should have had to live on fish and acorns. The 
second winter was even worse. We almost starved. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop thought he had provisions coming, but 
the people in England did not send them, so we had to eat 
acorns and roots and groundnuts and mussels. The last 
batch of bread was in the oven when Captain Pierce came 
from England with a shipload of food. The Governor had 
appointed a Fast Day, but he turned it into a Thanks- 
giving. 

Adapted from Letters from Colonial Children} 

Point out the two words that name two races of 
people. With what kind of letter does each word 
begin? 

The name of a people should begin with a capital letter. 

Give the rules for the four uses of the capital let- 
ter in the last paragraph. 

II. Write the second paragraph of the selection 
from dictation. 

Section 8. Use of <'Saw" and '' Seen" 

I. Read each sentence aloud in class y filling each 
blank with the name of a fruit or food-product. 

Read each sentence in many different ways, by 
filling the blank with different words. 

I By Eva March Tappan. 
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1. I have seen growing in the field. 

2. My father has seen growing on the hillsides. 

3. I have seen that had been shipped from a dis- 

tance. 

4. My mother has seen growing on trees. 

5. I am sure you have seen hanging from the vines. 

6. I had never seen growing until I visited Cali- 

fornia. 

7. My cousins live in Florida, where they have seen 

growing. 

8. We have all seen . 



9. are seen growing in Italy. 

10. is seen in the South. 

11. may be seen growing in Florida in the winter. 

n. Read the following sentenceSy filling the 
blanks with names of fruits or other foods: — 

1. I have seen . 4- We have seen . 

2. You have seen . 5. You have seen . 

3. My father has seen . 6. They have seen . 

7. I had seen before I left the East. 

8. You had seen before you went to Europe. 

9. He had seen before he left China. 

10. We had seen before we came from the South. 

To make a statement with see7iy one of the fol- 
lowing words may be used : has^ have^ hady am^ is^ 
are, was, were, be. 

in. Tell about something that happened yester- 
day , or last weeky using the words saw and seen 
as often as possible. 
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Section 0. Oral and IViitten Composition 

Select one of the following subjects : — 

1. How to Make a Jack-o'-lantem. 

2. Fun with Jack-o'-lantems. 

3. A Jolly Halloween. 

4. Write four paragraphs to describe Indian com to a 
person living in a country where com does not grow. 
Use these topics: (a) stalk; (6) leaves; (c) flowers; (d) 
ear (shape — covering — silk — kernels) . 

5. Write for a diary an account of a Thanksgiving 
you have spent or imagine you have spent. 

Section lO. Review 

What is a direct quotation ? 

Give directions for the use of quotation marks. 

Complete the following sentence and write it on 
the boardy with all the capitals and punctuation 
marks correctly placed: Nokomis said to Minnehaha, 
us gather in . 

Tell where you used a comma in writing the sen- 
tence. Why? 

Give directions for the use of is and are. Use 
both words to make statements. 

Write on the board the names of three national 

holidays. 

Give directions for the use of saw and seen. Give 
sentences using these words correctly. 



CHAPTER VI 

FRIENDLY LETTERS 

Section 1. Reading and Oral Composition 
I. Read silently: — 

One summer day in the year 1821, in the old fannhouse 
kitchen you see in the picture, there sat a barefoot boy of 

fourteen years, and a Scotch beggar. In return for his 




meal of bread and cheese and cider, the "tramp" sang 
"Bonnie Doon," "Highland Mary," and "Auld Lang 
Syne" ; and the boy listened. He had never before heard of 
the Scotch poet, Robert Bums; and he had never before 
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heard songs that so delighted his heart. A few months 
later, the schoolmaster gave him a copy of Bums's poems. 
With this gift the boy began to write the poems that are 
so full of pictures of his own country life. 

The boy was John Greenleaf Whittier, the son of a 
Quaker farmer. The home was near Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, in the valley of the Merrimac River. It was a 
very plain farmhouse. The parlor was opened only on 
Sundays and extra occasions. The kitchen was the liv- 
ing-room; and, in the evening, the whole family — men, 
women, and children — gathered about the big old fire- 
place. Here the various farm tools were mended by the 
men, while the home-spun garments were mended by the 
women. Here nuts were cracked, the next day's lessons 
learned, stories told of past and present, and plans made 
for the morrow's work. 

Many a friend and many a stranger found a place by 
this fireside. Sometimes it was the Yankee peddler who 
came twice a year with his supply of pins, needles, thread, 
soaps, scissors, jack-knives, and razors. He had wonder- 
ful stories to tell as he sat with the rest around the fire; 
and he liked to sing songs of his own composing. 

As long as Whittier lived, he never forgot an old woman 
who often came to stay "over night" in his home. The 
family called her " the old witch- woman," she told so many 
stories of ghosts and witches. She said her candle had 
often been snuffed out by a witch in the form of a big black 
bug; she told of haunted mills run by ghostly millers; and 
of witches on broomsticks coming down chimneys at night 
to play all sorts of mischievous tricks in the house. After 
an evening of such stories, it was with beating heart that 
the boy climbed upstairs to the loft where he slept alone. 
The wind seemed to howl and moan and shriek about his 
bed ; and the distant call of the screech-owl made his teeth 
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chatter with fright. Such was the indoor life of this 
farmer boy. 

Out-of-doors, he worked early and late. Morning and 
night he drove the cows to and from the pasture, did the 
bam chores, and brought in the wood. In the field, he 
followed the oxen yoked to the plow; he planted, hoed, 
and dug ; he made hay and husked corn ; he tied the bun- 
dles of grain and helped to gather in the crops. It was a 
rare holiday when he could go fishing, berrjing, or nutting. 

In the winter he went to school in the little schoolhouse 
that he tells about in the poem, " In School-Days." Three 
other poems that tell of Whittier's boyhood are, "The 
Barefoot Boy," "My Schoolmaster," and " Snow-Bound. " 

II. Look closely at thejncture of the Whittier 
kitchen. Describe it to your classmates in your 
own words. 

Tell any thing you know about each of thefoU 
lowing topics : — 

THE BOYHOOD OF JOHN G. WHITTIER 

1. The Barefoot Boy and the Poet Burns. 

2. Whittier 's Boyhood Home. 

3. The Yankee Peddler. 

4. An Evening with the Old Witch-Woman. 

5. His Outdoor Life. 

6. Some Poems that Tell of his Boyhood. 

Section 2. Writing Names and Dates 

I. Read these sentences aloud : — 

John Greenleaf Whittier wrote "Snow-Bound." 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote "The Children's 
Hour." 
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Joel Chandler Harris wrote "The Uncle Remus Stories." 

James Fenimore Cooper wrote " The Last of the Mohi- 
cans." 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote " Old Ironsides." 

Edgar Allan Poe wrote "The Bells." 

James Whitcomb Riley wrote " Green Fields and Run- 
ning Brooks." 

Copy the names as written below : — 

John G. Whittier. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

Joel C. Harris. 

J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Oliver W. Holmes. 

Edgar A. Poe. 

J. Whitcomb Riley. 

In this list the first letter, or initial, of the first 
name or the middle name is written instead of the full 
name. Tell what letters are omitted in each. What 
mark is used to show that letters have been omitted? 

Why is the initial letter always a capital ? 

Which are the names given by the parents? 
These are called Christian (or ghnen) names. 
Which are the family names, or surnames f Give 
your Christian name ; your surname. 

The initial of a name is always a capital letter and is 
followed by a period. 

II. Four dates are given on the next page. After 
each date is the name of an author born on that day, 
and his birthplace. 
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Feb. 27, 1807 


Longfellow 


Portland, Me.* 


Dec. 8, 1848 


Harris 


Eaton ton, Ga. 


Sept. 15, 1789 


Cooper 


Burlington, N. J. 


Dec. 17, 1807 


Whittier 


Haverhill, Ma.s.s. 



Write a comjjlete sentence about each author^ 
giving the initial of the first name or the middle 
name of the author ^ the date of his hirthy and the 
name of the place where he was horn. 

Read your sentences aloud in class. 

Give the rules for the capital letters you have 
used in these sentences. Tell where the commas are 
placed. Give the reason for each period used. 

A comma is used to separate the name of a town from 
the name of the state in which it is located. 

Section 3. Letter Forms 

I. Mead the poem " In School-Days " on page 
104, Part I, then read the letter Holmes wrote to 
Whittier about this poem. 

Cambridge, Mass., 
Oct. 15, 1831. 

My dear WnrmER : — 

Let me say to you that you have 
written the most beautiful schoolboy poem in the English 
language. 

I have read it, and before I had finished "In School- 
Days," the tears were rolling out of my eyes. 

Sincerely yours, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

^ Me. is the abbreviation for Maine ; 6a. for Georgia ; N. J. for 
New Jersey ; Mass. for Massachusetts. See page 7, Part II. 
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n. Write the part of the letter that gives the 
answer to these questions : Fro^n what place did 
Holmes write ? On what date ? 

Thig is called the heading of the letter. The full 
sentence would read, " This letter is written in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the fifteenth day of October, in 
the year 1831." 

Notice the three parts of the heading: (1) the 
place ; (2) the day of the month ; (3) the year. What 
mark is used to separate the heading from the body 
of the letter ? the place from the date ? The head- 
ing of a letter should be written in the upper right- 
hand corner of the page, about two inches from the 
top. 

Read the words that show to whom the letter was 
written. This part is called the greeting. It is writ- 
ten on the line below the heading and begins at 
the left margin. Where are the capital letters in 
the greeting ? Write on the board the marks Mr. 
Holmes used to separate the greeting from the body 
of the letter. They are called the colon and dash. 
Sometimes the colon alone is used, and sometimes 
the comma and dash. Still more often the comma 
alone is used to separate the greeting from the body 
of the letter. 



Examples : 



My dear Whittier : — 
My dear Whittier : 
My dear Whittier, — 
My dear Whittier, 
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Does the hody of the letter beg^ on the same 
line as the greeting ? Does it begin at the margin ? 
Tell where it does begin. 

Every one wishes to close a letter, pleasantly and 
not so suddenly as to write only his name after the 
last sentence. With what words did Holmes close 
his letter? This part is sometimes called the com- 
plimentary close. It is written on the line below 
the body of the letter. Only one capital letter 
is used in the complimentary close. Where is 
it ? What mark separates the close from the name 
signed, or the signature f The forms used in closing 
depend on the degree of friendship and the kind of 
letter. Common forms are : — 

Yours truly, 
Yours respectfully, 
Yours sincerely, 
Yours cordially, 
Yours affectionately. 

Notice that the name signed, or the signature, is 
written on the line below the complimentary close. 
What mark is placed at the end ? 

Section 4. Copying Lietter 

Some of Whittier's poems were printed in raised 
letters for the use of the blind. This pleased him 
very much, and in the summer of 1890 he wrote a 
letter to Helen Keller, a little girl both deaf and 
bHnd, who was then in an institution for the blind 
in Boston. On his next birthday he received from 
her the following note, written by her own hand in 
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the kind of letters the blind are taught to use. She 
was ten years old at the time. 

Copy Helen Keller* s letter given below. 

Be sure to have every capital and every mark cor- 
rectly placed. Be sure to place correctly on the 
page the five necessary parts of a letter: (1) the 
heading; (2) the greeting; (3) the body of the let- 
ter ; (4) the complimentary close ; and (5) the sig- 
nature. 

Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 17, 1890. 

Dear, kind Poet, 

This is your birthday. That was the 
first thought which came into my mind when I awoke this 
morning, and it made me glad to think I could write you a 
letter and tell you how much your little blind friends love 
their sweet poet and his birthday. 

This evening they are going to entertain their friends 
with readings from your poems and with music. I hope 
the swift-winged messenger of love will be here to carry 
some of the sweet melody to you in your little study by the 
Merrimac. 

If I were with you to-day I would give you eighty-three 
kisses, one for each year you have lived. Eighty-three 
years seems very long to me. Does it seem as long to you ? 

The happy Christmas time is almost here ! I can hardly 
wait for the fun to begin ! I hope your Christmas Day will 
be a very happy one and that the New Year will be full of 
brightness and joy for you and every one. 

Your loving little friend, 

Helen A. Keller. 
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Give the reason for the use of each comma ; of 
the capital letters in the last paragraph. 

The comma is sometimes used to separate two or more 
closely related thoughts in the same sentence. 

The word " I " should always be written as a capital 
letter. 

Section 5. Letter Writing 

The poet Whittier answered Helen Keller's let- 
ter. His reply was written at Oak Knoll, Danvera, 
Mass. 

" My dear young friend," was his greeting. 

" I was very glad," he wrote, " to have such a 
pleasant letter on my birthday. I had two or three 
hundred others, but yours was one of the most wel- 
come of all." 

Telling her how he passed the day at Oak Knoll, 
he said that, as the sun did not shine, they had great 
open wood-fires in the rooms. 

His letter told of his receiving roses and other 
flowers from distant friends, and fruits of all kinds 
from California; and of talking with some relatives 
and dear old friends who spent the day with him. 

In answer to her question about his age, he said 
that he did not wonder she thought eighty-three 
years a longtime; but he added, " It seems a very 
little while since I was a boy playing on the old farm 
at Haverhill." 

Thanking her for her good wishes, he sent his 
best regards to Miss Sullivan, her teacher, and a 
great deal of love to little Helen herself. 
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His closing words were, " Thy old friend, John G. 
Whittier." (Whittier used " thy " because he was 
a Quaker.) 

Write the letter to Helen Keller as you think 
Whittier wrote it. Date it, Dec. 22, 1890. 

Section 6. Use of « Wrote '» and "Written" 

Read aloud: — 

1. Whittier wrote "Snow-Bound." 

2. Longfellow had written " The Song of Hiawatha " 

ten years earlier. 

3. Both these poets have written for children. 

4. Each has written stories as well as poems. 

5. Many of their poems were written about children they 

knew and loved. 

6. Many of Whittier's poems for children are written 

about his own life. 

7. Not every poem is written about something that 

really happened. 

8. A poem or story may he written about something 

imagined. 
g. Many such poems and stories have been written. 

Write on the board the nine words that you have 
used before the word written. After each, write the 
word written. Have you ever seen one of these words 
used before the word wrote ? Should the word writ- 
ten be used to make a statement without one of 
them? 

To make a statement with written, use the word 
hasy have, had, is, am, are, was, or were. 
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Section 7. Review 

Write a letter to some friend younger than yourself 
who has not yet learned the correct letter forms, 
giving directions for letter writing. Tell your friend 
how and where to write the heading, the greeting, 
the hodj of the letter, the close, and the signature. 
Write your letter in good paragraphs. 



CHAPTER VII 

HOLIDAYS 

Section 1* Memorizing^ 

Read the following selection^ and try to see the 
pictures described : — 

CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright! 

Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray; 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight. 
Broods o'er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night. 

Phillips Brooks. 

Do you live in the land of i\i^ fir-tree and pine^ 
or in the land of the palm-tree and vine f Do 
solemn white snow peaks stand about your home ? 
If not, did you ever visit a country where there 
are snow-covered mountain peaks? Find in your 
geography a picture described by the third line ; by 
the fourth ; by the last line of the first stanz^ 

Jfecite the poem in clqsSf 
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Section 2* Contractions 

I. What two syllables are contracted, or drawn 
together, in writing the word o^rf What letter is 
omitted? The mark that takes the place of the 
omitted letter is called an apostrophe. The word 
o^er is called a contraction. Why ? 

Copy two contractions from Section i, Chapter 
II; one from Section 2y Chapter III; one from 
Section 3y Chapter HI. 

Tell what words or syllables are contracted and 
what letters are omitted in each contraction. 

Find other contractions in the book and tell 
what letters are omitted in each. 

n. Write the following contractions from dicta- 
tion : — 



I'll 


had n't 


could n't 


'tis 


it's 


I'm 


is n't 


would n't 


you're 


I've 


hasn't 


aren't 


can't 


shan't 


ne'er 


won't * 


should n't 


you'll 


there 's 


you 've 



Give in class the complete forms for these con- 
tractions. 

In writing a contraction, an apostrophe (') is used in 
place of the omitted letter or letters. 

Section 3. Readlngr and Discussion 

Read the following story and try to see the per- 
onsy — where they are and' what they do : — 

^ W^*t is ^ contraction of woU not j well is the old form of uriU, 
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CHAPTER VII 



HOLIDAYS 



Section 1* Memorizing^ 

Read the following selection^ and try to see the 
pictures described : — 

CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright! 

Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray; 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight. 
Broods o'er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night. 

Phillips Brooks. 

Do you live in the land of i\i^ fir-tree and pine^ 
or in the land of the palm-tree and vine ? Do 
solemn white snow peaks stand about your home ? 
If not, did you ever visit a country where there 
are snow-covered mountain peaks? Find in your 
geography a picture described by the third line ; by 
the fourth ; by the last line of the first stanz^, 

J^ecite the poem in clq^Sf 
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Section 2. Contractions 

I. What two syllables are contracted, or drawn 
together, in writing the word o^er ? What letter is 
omitted? The mark that takes the place of the 
omitted letter is called an apostrophe. The word 
o^er is called a contraction. Why ? 

Copy two contractions from Section i, Chapter 
II; one from Section ^, Chapter III; one from 
Section 3, Chapter III. 

Tell what words or syllables are contracted and 
what letters are omitted in each contraction. 

Find other contractions in the hook and tell 
what letters are omitted in each. 

n. Write the following contractions from dicta- 
tion: — 

couldn't 'tis it's 

would n't you 're I 've 

can't shan't ne'er 

you '11 there 's you 've 

Give in class the complete forms for these con- 
tractions. 

In writing a contraction, an apostrophe (') is used in 
place of the omitted letter or letters. 

Section 3. Reading and Discussion 

Head the following story and try to see the per- 
conSy — where they are and what they do: — 

' Wo^^t 18 ^ contraction of woU not ; tocll b the old form of unU, 



I'll 


had n't 


I'm 


is n't 


hasn't 


are n't 


won't * 


should n't 
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3. He has not come since Easter. 

4. My sisters have come every Friday night. 

5. They had come before I wrote you last week. 

6. Some school friends came with them. 

Which of the two words, come or came^ is used 
with haSy have^ and had ? 

II. The following questions may he asked by 
different pupils : — 

Who cam£ into the room at recess ? 

Who cam^ late this morning ? 

Who has com£ earliest every day this term ? 

The pupils answering may give all of these replies 
to each question asked : — 

It was I. It was he. It was she. 

It was we. It was they. 

Section 6. Oral Composition 

Choose one of the following subjects and tell the 
class about it. 

Remember the order of telling : (1) when, where, 
and with whom ; (2) the events ; (3) a good ending. 

1. How I Spent Last Fourth of July. 

2. The First Christmas I Remember. 

3. New Year's Day in the City. 

4. A Thanksgiving in the Country. 

5. A Holiday Experience. 

Section 7. Letter Writing 

Imagine you are spending the Christmas holidays 
in Florida or California, — or in Germany, Holland, 
Norway, or some* other country across the ocean. 
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Learn all you can from friends, pictures, and books, 
about Christmas celebrations where you have chosen 
to be. Perhaps you, or your parents, have lived in a 
foreign count^and you can describe the Christmas 
festivities. 

Write a letter to a friend, telling about the Christ- 
mas celebration. Read it in class. 

Section 8. Review 

Write two exclamations, two questions, and two 
statements about holidays. In these sentences use 
correctly, the words come, came, there, their ; two 
contractions; and the names of two foreign countries 
named in this chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 

OUTDOOR SPORTS 

Section 1. Story Telling from Word Pictures 

Write the story that the following stanzas telly 
— one paragraph for each stanza : — 

COASTING 

A hill ; a sled all painted red, — 
The name in yellow; 
A boy in cap, mittens, and wrap; 
A happy fellow ! 

A track like ice — that's very nice; 
A scrape and rumble; 
A little swerve ; a tricky curve — 
And such a tumble ! 

A whirl ; a stop ; the sled on top ; 

Snow all this hiding; 

A merry laugh, — yet this is not half 

The fun of sliding ! 

W. E. Mather. 

Section 2. Study of Poem 

Listen to the reading of the following poem. It 
sounds almost like a song. 
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WINTER 

The frost is here. 

And fuel is dear. 

And woods are sear. 

And fires bum clear. 

And frost is here 

And has bitten the heel of the going year. 

Bite, frost, bite! 

You roll up away from the light 

The blue wood-louse and the plump dormouse. 

And the bees are stilFd, and the flies are kill'd. 

And you bite far into the heart of the house. 

But not into mine. 

Bite, frost, bite! 

The woods are all the searer. 

The fuel is all the dearer, 

The fires are all the clearer. 

My spring is all the nearer. 

You have bitten into the heart of the earth. 

But not into mine. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Does this poem make you feel the chill of winter? 
Can you tell what is meant by the last line of the 
first stanza? the last two lines of the second 
stanza ? the last two lines of the third stanza ? 

Give the rhyming words of the first stanza ; the 
rhyming words of the last stanza. 

Do you think the poet Tennyson liked winter? 
Read the stanza that makes you think as you do. 

Learn the poem by heart. 
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Section 3. Use of Forms of «' Bite " and << £at " 

I. Repeat the lines of the poem, " Winter ^^ in 
which these words are found: bite, has bitten, have 
bitten. 

The three forms of this word are bite, hit, bitten. 
Which of these three forms is used with has, have, 
and had? This form is also used with the other 
words used with seen. What are those other words ? * 

Suppose that in the fifth line of the second stanza 
of the poem, "Winter," the word bit had been used 
instead of bite. How would the meaning be 
changed? 

The three forms of the word eat are eat, ate, 
eaten. Which of these forms is used with the 
words used before seen?^ Give the correct form 
of eat with each of these words. 

Gkve oral sentences and ask questions, using cor^ 
rectly the words bite, bit, bitten ; eat, ate, eaten. 

n. Write a short story about a picnic in the 
woods, bringing in as many of the forms of bite 
and eat as you can correctly use to make good 
sentences. 

Section 4. Picture Study, TVord Study, and Com- 
position 

I. Tell as many things as possible about what 
you see in the picture, beginning the sentences with 
these expressions : — 

' See page 41. Part L 
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1. This girl 

2. That girl — 

3. These boys - 

4. Those boys - 

5. This hill ~ 

6. That hill — 



7. This sled . 

8. That sled . 

9. These children - 

10. Those children - 

11. These bushes -^ 

1 2. Those trees 



This and theae point out what is near; that and Outae 
point out what is farther away. This and that point out one 
person or thing; these end thoae point out more than one. 

Make other sentences about objects in the pic- 
ture, using this, that, these, and those correctly. 

11. Picture in worda the hills, — the snow, bare 
trees, and bushes. 
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Notice the different kinds of sleds in the picture. 
Which would you prefer? Why? Describe it. 
If you have ever seen a bob-sled (" double-decker," 
or " double-runner ''), or a toboggan, tell about it. 

Picture in words : — 

(1) the girl with curls, and what she is doing; 

(2) the little girl getting ready for a start; 

(3) the two boys just starting down the hill. 

Give names to these four children, and tell what 
you imagine each is saying. 

III. Imagine that this picture is a '' snap-shot " 
photograph of a scene at recess near your school- 
house; and that just over the hill is a pond where 
you often skate at recess. 

Write a letter to some one living in a country 
where there is never snow or ice. 

Tell about coasting or skating at recess. Make 
the one who reads your letter see the snow-covered 
hills, the bare trees, the sleds, and the children, the 
pond and the skaters. Make him feel the cold and 
enjoy the fun. 

Section 5. Reading, Study of Punctuation 

William Dean Howells writes about his own boy- 
hood in his book, " A Boy's Town." In one chap- 
ter he tells about these outdoor games he used to play. 

Head aloud : — 

We began to play marbles as soon as the frost came 
out of the ground. Every boy had one marble he used to 
ghoot with. This was odled a toy. As soon as possible 
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he collected commies, agates, white-alleys, blood-alleys, 
white-plasters, and crystals. 

We played two kinds of games with marbles. One 
had a ring marked out on the ground, and a base some dis- 
tance off from which you began to shoot. Another game, 
called " knucks," was played with three or five holes hol- 
lowed in the earth at equal distances from one another. 

A game of marbles was as noisy as a blackbird's roost. 
There were a great many points we could argue about. 
Perhaps a boy edged beyond the/ place where his toy lay 
when he shot. Another might "knuckle down," or keep 
his hand on the ground when shooting. And then there 
was the point as to whether a marble was in or out of the 
ring ; and whether the umpire's decision was just or not. 
Marbles often proved a very exciting game. 

When the warm weather came on, we had races, and 
running games like hide-and-go-seek, tag, and dog-on- 
wood. Then came tops a little before swimming began. 

Adapted. 

When several words written one after another are 
used in the same way in a sentence they are said to 
be words in a series. The last six words in the last 
sentence of the first paragraph above are words used 
in a series. What mark is used to separate them ? 

Two or more words are often joined to make one 

word. Such a word is called a compound word. 

Find the compound words in the selection given, and 

notice how the parts are joined. 

Write from dictation the last paragraph of the 
selection. 

Words used in a series, unless all of them are joined by 
connecting wordsy are separated by commas. 
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Two or more words joined together make a compound 
word. The mark joining the two parts of a compound 
word is called a hyphen. 

Section 6. Oral and Written Composition 

I. Talk about these subjects in class : — 

1. What I Like Best to do in the Winter. 

2. The Summer Games I Like Best. 

3. Why I Like Winter Better than Summer. 

4. Why I Like Summer Better than Winter. 

II. Write a paragraph on one of these subjects. 
Use these topics : With whom ? Where ? How ? 

1. Directions for Playing a Game of . 

2. One of the Most Exciting Games of I Have 

Ever Played (or Watched). 

3. Making Snow Forts. 

4. A Baseball Game. 

5. How I Learned to Skate. 

6. How I Learned to Swim. 

7. The Outdoor Game I Like Best. 

Section 7. Oral Composition 

In " Glengarry School Days " the author pictures 
an important event of school life in the highlands of 
Scotland. 

The day before examination was spent in " cleaning the 
school." . . . The boys were told off in sections, some to 
get dry cedar boughs from the swamp for the big fire out- 
side, or to see that the iron sugar kettle was swung to heat 
the scrubbing water ; others to go off into the woods for 
balsam-trees for the evergreen decorations. 

What a day it was ! With wild whoops the boys went 
for the dry cedar and evergreens, while the girls . . , be- 
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gan to sweep and otherwise prepare the room for the scrub- 
bing. 

The gathering of the evergreens was a delightful labor. 
High up in the balsam-trees the more daring boys would 
climb, and then, holding by the swaying top, would swing 
themselves far out from the trunk and come crashing 
through the limbs into the deep, soft snow, bringing half 
the tree with them. What chasing of rabbits, what fierce 
and happy snow fights; and then, the triumph of their re- 
turn laden with their evergreen boughs. 

Imagine that you are to give a school entertain- 
ment in your own schoolhouse. With a party of 
boys and girls you go to get evergreens or flowers to 
decorate the schoolroom. Perhaps you can get into 
the woods ; perhaps you must get them at the stores. 

Talk to the class ^ taking for your subject^ " De- 
corating Our Schoolroom for an Entertainment^* 
Use the following topics : — 

1. Persons, Place, Time, and Purpose. (Who ? Where ? 

When? Why?) 

2. Getting the Decorations. 

3. Trimming the Room. 

4. The Result. 

Section 8. Letter Writing 

Write a letter to a schoolmate who could not 
attend the entertainment on account of illness. 

In the first paragraph of your letter express your 
hope that he or she is no longer ill, and your regret 
for the absence from school ; in the second, describe 
your schoolroom after it was decorated ; in the 
third^ tell spmething about the entertainment. 
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Section O. Review 

You have learned six uses of the comma. What 
are they? 

Write on the board five compound words in 
which a hyphen is used. 

Give directions for correct use of here^ there; 
thisy that; these, those ; bitten, eaten. 

Complete the following sentences by using words 
in a series^ and write the sentences on the board. 

The four seasons are . 

The twelve months of the year are . 

The seven days of the week are . 



CHAPTER IX 

BOATS AND BOAT BUILDING 




BUILDING THE CAKOX 



Section 1. Reading and DiHCUsalon 

I. This extract from the long poem by Longfel- 
low tells how Hiawatha tramped through the woods 
to get what he needed to build a canoe, and how he 
built it. 
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Read aloud : — 

THE BUILDING OF THE CANOE 

"Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river. 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing. 
That shall float upon the river. 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily! 

"Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-tree' 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming. 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper!" 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying with a sigh of patience, 
"Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!" 

With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches. 
Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom. 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder. 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

" Give me of your boughs, O Cedar ! 
Of your strong and pliant branches. 
My canoe to make more steady. 
Make more strong and firm beneath me!" 
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Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
Went a murmur of resistance; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
"Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!" 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a frame-work. 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them. 
Like two bended bows together. 

"Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-tree ! * 
My canoe to bind together. 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me!" 

And the Larch, with all its fibres. 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels. 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
"Take them all, O Hiawatha!" 

From the earth he tore the fibres. 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the frame-work. 

" Give me of your balm, O Fir-tree ! 
Of your balsam and your resin. 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me!" 

And the Fir-tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness. 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 

^ The tamarack, or larch, is a cone-bearing tree shaped Bimilarly 
to the spruce, but losing its needles or leaves in winter. 
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Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
"Take my balm, O Hiawatha!" 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 



Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 
In the bosom of the forest. 



II. Find or draw a picture of a hirch-tree. 
If you have seen hirch-trees growing ^ tell where. 

What is the white-skin wrapper? What have 
you seen it used for? How are the pieces of birch- 
bark for a canoe taken from the tree ; and how are 
they used in making a canoe? 

What does the cedar-tree give to the canoe? 
How? 

If you have seen a tamarack^ or larchy tell the 
class about it. What are the tassels f What part 
of this tree did Hiawatha use ? How ? 

What are the tears of halsam ? From what tree 
did Hiawatha get them? What did he do with 
them? 

If you have ever seen a birch bark canoe^ tell 
the class how it looked. 

Tell how a birch-bark canoe is made. 

Section 2. Words Used to Describe 

Copy the list of words given below. Each is 
used in Section 1 to describe something. Give the 
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Tneamng of each as used in Section 1. After each, 
write the name of what is described. 

Give a word of opposite meaning for each of 
the nine words in the first column. 

tall yellow 

light fibrous 

strong red 



steady gleaming 

tough supple 

shining stately 

pliant safe 

sombre firm 

drowsy blue 

Section 3. Use of " It,'' *' Its '* and ** It's '» 

In the following quotations from " The Building 
of the Canoe/' observe that it and its are used to 
avoid repeating the name of something. Its means 
belonging to ity and so shows possession. 

Read each quotation aloud, changing it and its to 
the words for which they are used. 

"Sheer he cleft the bark asunder. 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken." 

"And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning. 
Touched his forehead with its tassels." 

"And the Fir-tree, tall and sombre. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness.*' 
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Write the following sentences on the hoard: — 

1. Hiawatha stripped the tree of its bark. 

2. " It 's needed for the canoe," he said. 

3. It 's no easy task to make a canoe. 

Write other sentences using it 's to mean it is. 

Its 9 meaning belonging to it, is never written with an 
apostrophe. It ^s is the contraction of it is. 

Section 4. Personification and Direct Address 

!• To speak of anything that is not a person as if 
it were a living person is to personify it. 

Point out words in " The Building of the Canoe " 
that name things personified. Observe the first let- 
ter of each. 

The name of a thing personified often begins with a 
capital letter. 

II. Hiawatha spoke to, or addressed, the Birch- 
tree, with the words, " Birch-tree." In the same 
sentence in which he addressed the tree by name, 
what did he say to it? What mark separates what 
he said from the name he used in addressing the 
tree? 

How did the Birch-tree address Hiawatha by name 
in reply? In the same sentence, what did it say 
to Hiawatha? What mark separates what the tree 
said from the name used in addressing the Indian 
boy? 

There are seven other sentences in this selection 
in which the name of something is used in direct 
address, that is, in speaking directly to it. 
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Certain pupils may read these sentences aloud 
and others may write them on the hoard. 

Observe the use of the comma in each of the 
sentences, and the writing of the word 0. 

In direct address, the comma is used to separate the 
name of the person or thing addressed from what is said. 

The word O should be written as a capital letter. O is 
used instead of Oh in direct address. Oh is used as an 
exclamation by itself. 

Section 5. Punctuation of Sentences Containing 

Quotations 

Read the whole sentence of which the quotation, 
" Take my cloak, Hiawatha ! " is only a part. 
(Page 70.) 

What mark of punctuation separates the quota- 
tion from the rest of the sentence ? 

A quoted sentence is often a part of another 
sentence. When a direct quotation follows words 
not quoted, it is usually separated from them by a 
comma.^ 

Point out and read aloud three other quotations 
in the selection from ^^ Hiawatha ^^ that follow this 
rule. 

Give the rules for the use in these sentences of 
(1) the comma; (2) the quotation marks ; (3) the 
capital letters. 

^ Sometimes the colon is used before the quotation instead of the 
comma. 
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Section 6. Picture Study and Written Conversation 

There was never another boat just like the one in 
the picture on the opposite page. But it was a real 
boat. The picture is a copy of a photograph. 

Give names to the children. Tell how they found 
the old fishing boat ; how they rigged the old boat 
for their voyage ; how they made the mast, the sail, 
the rudder, and any other parts that interest you. 

Imagine their conversation either while they are 
preparing for their voyage, or while they are out 
" on the high seas " as you see them in the picture. 
Do you think they have food aboard ? Will they 
go ashore to eat, or eat on shipboard ? Will they 
catch fish to cook? 

Write the imagined conversation in direct quo- 
tations. 

Use the words asked, answered, replied, and 
other words to avoid frequent use of the word said. 

In class, criticise the punctuation of the written 
conversations, and, if necessary, correct it. 

Remember that to criticise is to point out what 
is good as well as what is poor. 

Section 7. Writing Titles. Copying and Dictation 

I. Co])y the following lesson carefully. Observe 
the use of the quotation marks and capital letters. 

Mother read " Hiawatha" to us. In this way she taught 
us part of the poem and we learned it. Henry W. Long- 
fellow wrote it. Our first teacher taught us two other 
poems that Longfellow wrote. They were " The Children's 
Hour" and "The Village Blacksmith." We have learned 
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" October's Bright Blue Weather" and "Down to Sleep." 
Both these poems were written by Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Give the rules for the capital letters used above. 

When the title of a composition, poem, story, news- 
paper, or book is written as part of a sentence, it should 
be inclosed in quotation marks. 

!!• Write the same lesson from dictation. 

Section 8. Use of '' Was " and " Were " 

I. Read aloud the following sentences^ filling 
the blanks with was or were : — 

1. The teacher said, ^'Were you interested in this 

lesson?" 

2. Mary said, "I was more interested to-day than 

yesterday." 

3. Father said, *'Were you glad to receive a copy of 

Longfellow's poems?" 

4. My brother said, " I was very glad to receive it." 

5. The other children said they were glad to borrow it. 

6. You asked to write the name of the poem in 

which you most interested. 

I at school yesterday. 

8. My cousin there also. 

9. Two of my cousins here last week. 

lo. They visiting me. 

II. We glad to see one another. 

Which of the two words, was or were, is used in 
speaking of one person or thing ? Which in speak- 
ing of more than one person or thing ? Which is 
used with you? 

!!• Ask many questions beginning with Were 
youy Were they^ Was he. Was she. 
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Make sentences using were correctly until the use 
of the word was with you^ we^ or they^ sounds wrong. 

Was should be used in speaking of one person or thing. 
Were should be used in speaking of more than one person 
or thing, and with you. 

Section 0. Oral and Written Composition 

I. Make collections of pictures of as many kinds 
of boats as possible from papers and magazines and 
from advertising folders and pamphlets sent out by 
steamship agencies. Read all you can find about 
these different boats. 

In clasSy show the illustrations and talk about 
them. 

!!• Choose one of the following subjects and 
write a paragraph about it : — 

A Battleship. A Passenger Steamship. 

A Torpedo-boat. A Tug. 

An Old-time Whaler. A Launch. 

A Lifeboat. A Sailboat. 

A Rowboat. A " Whale-back. " 

A Ferryboat. A Motorboat. 

III. Write a 'paragraph about one of the follow- 
ing boats famous in history^ — giving the timCy 
place, and event that made it famous : — 

Santa Maria Mayflower Old Ironsides Maine 

Section 10. Review 

Explain the difference between its and it *s ; be- 
tween and Oh. Write on the board sentences 
using these words correctly. 
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Give directions for the correct use of was and 
were. 

Write in a good sentence the name of some per- 
sonified object. 

When is a name said to be used in direct address? 
Give an example in a sentence. Give directions for 
writing your sentence. 

The marks used in written sentences to help the 
reader to get the meaning of the writer are called 
punctuation marks. Name the punctuation marks 
you have learned to use^ and give one illustration 
of each. 



CHAPTER X 

STORIES ABOUT THE SUN 

Section 1. Reading and DIscuBsIon 

I. Bead silently : — 

Once upon a time, — long, long ago, — the people of 
all lands lived much out-of-doors. They wondered at the 
beauty of all they saw in the sky, in the water, and on the 
earth. They thought that flowers, birds, clouds, and trees, 
sun, moon, and stars, the wind and the rain, the little 
streams and the great ocean, — all told of mighty spirits 
that watched over the children of earth. They called these 
spirits gods and goddesses, and believed that each had his 
own special work to do in caring for the earth and its 
people. And so they wove their beautiful fancies into 
stories which were told and retold for hundreds of years 
before they were written. These old wonder-stories are 
called myths. 

Among the most beautiful are the myths of the Greeks, 
who lived in a land of sunshine in the southern part of 
Europe. Like all other peoples of this long-ago time, they 
made many sun-myths. They saw the morning sun in the 
east, the noonday sun above their heads, and the evening 
sun in the west; they said it was the flaming chariot of a 
god who made a daily journey around the earth ; and they 
named this sun-god, Phoebus Apollo. He is the hero of 
many of their stories. 
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A STORY OF PHAETHON i 



Far away in the regions of sunrise, on a golden throne 
in a shining palace, sat the bright sun-god, Phoebus 
Apollo. Near him stood Year, Season, Month, Day, and 
rosy Hours, ready lo attend him on his daily journey 
around the earth. 

Aurora, the goddess of the dawn, had drawn aside the 



1 veil of morning; the Hours had harnessed the fire- 
flashing horses to the car of gold that sparkled with dia- 
monds like shooting flames of fire; Apollo was about to 
take the reins. 

At this moment, his son Phaethon entered. He had been 
sent by his mother to ask that he might be made known lo 
the world as the child of Apollo. 

* FroDounced fS'S-tbfin. 

' The famous picture of which this is a, copy wns painted three 
handled years ago on the ceiling of one of the rooms in a Roman 
palMe. 
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"What wouldst thou ?" asked Phoebus, beckoning him 
to come nearer and looking with pride on the beautiful 
youth. 

**0 my father, own me as thy child!" exclaimed 
Phaethon as he sprang forward and knelt at his father's 
feet. 

" Thou art indeed my son ! " answered the great sun- , 
king. "Ask what thou wilt, and it shall be granted thee." 

" O my father, if I might drive these fiery steeds across 
the heavens, then would all men know that I am, indeed, 
the son of the glorious Phoebus Apollo ! " replied the youth. 

"That wish I must not grant, since none but Apollo can 
drive the flaming car of day," said the father, alarmed at 
the boy's request. 

"Will the great sun-god, Phoebus Apollo, break the 
promise made to his son?" cried Phaethon. 

"Will my son not heed his father's word?" pleaded 
Apollo. 

But the reckless son insisted that the promise of a god 
must be kept; and at last the father yielded. 

Proud and delighted, Phaethon fearlessly seized the 
reins. Dawn threw open the purple gates of the east ; and 
out sprang the fiery horses. Faster and faster they gal- 
loped ! The golden chariot was tossed about like a shell 
on the waves of the sea. 

Leaving the path, the horses rushed madly on, now 
high among the stars, now down almost to earth. The 
clouds laegan to snioke. On plunged the frantic steeds! 
They came so near the earth that the ocean and rivers began 
to dry up ; and the mountains were on fire. Phaethon, him- 
self terribly burned, heard the people crying for help. 

Jupiter, the father of all the gods, heard their cries ; and 
from his throne in the skies, he hurled a thunderbolt that 
dashed Phaethon headlong to the earth. 
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A STORY OF PHAETHON > 



Far away in the regions of sunrise, on a golden throne 
in a shining palace, sat the bright sun-god, Phoebus 
Apollo. Near him stood Year, Season, Month, Day, and 
rosy Hours, ready to attend him on his daily journey 
around the earth. 

Aurora, the goddess of the dawn, had drawn aside the 




crimson veil of morning; the Hours had harnessed the 
Sashing horses to the car of gold tliiit sparkled with ill 
monds like shooting flames of tire; Apollo was about' ^ 
take the reins. 

At this moment, his son Phaethon entered. He had t> 
sent by his mother to ask that he might be made knowr^c::; 
the world as the child of Apollo. 

' Pronounced fa'6-thOii. 

- The tauioun picture of which this is a copy was ; 
handred ;e»rs ago on tbe ceiling of one of the ror 
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PHAETHON 



Down, down, down, fell the rash youth, — down into a 
great river, which received him into its cooling waters, and 
hid him from sight forever. 

II. Try to form a clear picture in your mind of 
the scene described in the first three paragraphs of 
the story of Phaethon. 

What words in the second sentence of the story 
are begun with capital letters ? These capital letters 
show that the objects are thought of as persons. 
Eemember this in forming your picture. 

Describe your picture to the class. Give as 
many words as you can think of that describe 
Phdethon's character, or that tell what kind of 
hoy he was. 

Tell the story of Phaethon. 
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Section 2. Use of the PoBsesBive 

Copy with eoery mark : — 

z. Morning's crimson veil was drawn. 

2. The king's chariot sparkled with diamonds. 

3. The son's face was radiant with delight. 

4. The father's eyes glowed with pride. 

5. How was the boy's character shown ? 

Write the five words in these sentences that end 
in an apostrophe and s ('s). 

These words are called possessives because they 
show to whom something belongs^ or by whom some- 
thing is possessed. 

After each possessive write the name of what is 
possessed. 

The apostrophe and s ('s) are added to the name of a 
person or thing to form the possessive. 

Section 3. Memorizing 

Learn by heart and recite to the class : — 

TO-DAY 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day : 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away. 

Out of Eternity 

This new day was bom; 
Into Eternity 

At night, will return. 
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Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did; 
So soon it forever 

From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away. 

Thomas Carlyle. 

Section 4. Quotations 

Read aloud froin Section 1 three direct qiiota^ 
tions that are questions. 

Each is only a part of the whole sentence. What 
mark separates each question from the words not 
quoted ? 

Head aloud three direct quotations that are 
exclamations^ each of which is only a part of a 
whole sentence. 

What mark separates each quoted exclamation 
from the words not quoted ? 

Head the quotation that is separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma. 

Is this quotation a question^ an exclamation^ or 
a statement ? 

When a quotation comes before words not quoted, it 
is separated from them by a comma if the quotation 
closes with a statement; by a question mark, if it closes 
with a question; by an exclamation mark, if it closes 
with an exclamation. 

When a quotation comes after the words not quoted, it 
is usually separated from them by a comma. 
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Section 5. The Points of the CompaBB 

Write from dictation: — 

1. The sun rises in the east and sets in the west. 

2. East of us the sun rises before it does here. 

3. When it is sunset in the far East it is sunrise in the 

West. 

4. When children in the South are picking flowers, chil- 

dren in the North may be snow-balling. 

5. is the state north of , the state in which I 

live. 

6. During the past week the weather-vane has pointed 

northeast, northwest, southeast, and southwest. 

Look at the words east^ westj norths and souths 
aus written in these sentent^es. Tell whether each 
names a section of the country or shows direction ? 
Why are they called " points of the compass " ? 

When the word north^ south^ east^ or west names a 
section of country, it begins with a capital letter; when it 
shows direction, it does not begin with a capital letter. 

Section 6. Use of ««I>o,'' «* Don't," **Does," and 

««I>oes n't'» 

I. Head aloud: — 

1. Aurora does rCt lift the cloud-curtains until Apollo 

starts on his journey. 

2. He does nH fail to appear. 

3. Phaethon does nH prosper when he does nH listen to 

advice. 
4* I donH prosper if I donH heed good advice. 

5. He does not prosper who does not heed good advice. 

6. He does n*t prosper who does nH heed good advice. 
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7. I donH deserve success unless I do my best. 

8. She does nH succeed because she does n't persevere. 

9. You donH deserve to reap a good harvest if you don't 

sow the seed. 

Which of the two words, do or doeSy is used with 
the word I? Which in speaking of more than one 
person or thing ? Which in speaking of one person 
or thing, except with / ? Which with you ? 

Do is used in speaking of more than one person or thing 
and with the words you and J. 

Does is used in speaking of one person or thing, except 
with I. 

Remember that don't is a contraction of do not 
and does n't is a contraction of does not, and make 
(1) a rule for the use q/* don't; (2) a rule for the 
use of does n't, 

II. Fill the following blanks with don't or 
does n't, and read the sentences to the class : — 



I. 



learn easily. 



2. You learn easily. 

3. John study as hard as I. 

4. My oldest brother study at all. 

5. Are n't you glad it storm to-day ? 

6. it seem to you a long time since Christmas ? 

7. My mother says it seem so to her. 

8. you wish we could have a spelling match ? 

9. We have olae very often. 

10. you like to spell ? 
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Section 7. Oral Composition 

Tell the story of Phaethon. 

In telling the storj^ use the words shine and 
shone ; bright^ golden^ sparkling, shining, dazzling, 
radiant, glittering, and glorious ; asked, answered, 
exclaimed, replied, said, and cried. 

Section 8. Written Composition 

Did you ever think you knew better than your 
father, mother, or teacher about something you 
wished to do ? Did anything happen that led you 
to change your mind ? 

Write a story of such an experience, true or 
imagined, about yourself or some one else. 

Tell (1) about the advice and how it was received ; 
(2) what happened as the result of refusing to listen 
to some one older and wiser ; (3) how the foolish 
person felt about it afterward. 

Section 0. Review 

Write good sentences using the possessive form 
of the words pupil, brother, sister, dog, bird. 

Write three sentences about the sun or Phaethon 
or Apollo. In the first sentence, have a quoted ex- 
clamation as a part of the sentence ; in the second, 
a quoted question as a part of the whole sentence ; 
in the third, a quoted statement followed by words 
not quoted. 

Give directions for the correct use of donH and 
does nH. Use these words in sentences. 

Give a rule for writing the names of the points of 
the compass. 



CHAPTER XI 

KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 

Section 1. Reading and Story Telling 

The following story is told by the poet Long- 
fellow, in a poem called " The Bell of Atri." * 

I. Read: — 

THE BELL OF ATRI 

Long, long ago, a little town called Atri was built on a 
hillside in Italy; and the King of Atri had a great bell 
hung in a tower in the market place. 

Then he rode through the streets with all his royal train, 
to whom he cried : " Now blow your trumpets loud and 
long!" When all the people of the town had come out to 
see the procession he commanded his followers to stop. 
And to the villagers he said : " Come near, all ye my people ! 
I do this day proclaim to you that if ever wrong is done to 
atiy man, he shall ring the bell in the great square. Then I, 
King John of Atri, will call together the judges of the town 
ahd they shall hear the case and give justice to the wronged.'* 

Years passed. Many a time the great bell rang; and 
many a wrong-doer received his punishment. At last the 
bell-rope unraveled, loosened, and wore away. It was 
mended with a vine, which wound its leaves and tendrils in 
and out until it seemed a wreath laid upon the shrine of the 
old bell. 

It happened that in Atri dwelt a wealthy knight who 

^ Pronounced A'tr^. 
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had once loved his hounds, his horses, and his friends. 
But as he grew old his passion for gold overcame his better 
nature. He sold his horses, rented his vineyards and gar- 
dens, and kept only his one best friend, a noble steed that 
had carried him safely through many a danger. 

At length he said : " Why keep this lazy beast at my own 
cost ? Let him go and feed upon the public ways." So the 
poor old steed was turned into the heat of the long, lonely, 
silent, shadeless street. Barked at by dogs and torn by 
briar and thorn, the forlorn old horse wandered up and 
down the lanes. 

One hot sultry afternoon, as was the custom in that 
place, the people of the village slept or dozed, with their 
doors and windows closed. Suddenly all were startled by 
the loud clanging of the old bell. The judges ran panting 
through the streets to the market place. It was no dream. 
The bell was surely clanging out the old message, " Some 
one hath done a wrong! Hath done a wrong!" And 
there, tugging at the vine, the living rope that swung the 
bell, was the poor old steed, once the favorite of the 
wealthy knight of Atri. 

Meanwhile, a noisy crowd had gathered around the 
tower; and all were shouting out the story of the wretched 
beast and his inhuman master. The judges said, " He calls 
for justice, and pleads his cause as loudly as the best." 
The knight was summoned to appear ; and to the judge he 
angrily replied, " I shall do what pleases me with my own." 

Then the judges proclaimed : — 

"The law decrees that as this steed 

Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 

To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside." 

The knight withdrew in shame ; and the people led the 
steed to his stall. The king cried out: "Right well this 
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pleases me ! My bell pleads the cause of dumb creatures 
unknown to law." 

•* And this shall make, in every Christian clime. 
The bell of Atri famous for all time." 

Listen to the teacher's reading of the poem as 
written by Longfellow. 

n. Tell the story, using these paragraph 
topics : — 

1. The Place. The King and the Bell. 

2. The King's Proclamation. 

3. What Happened in the Following Years. 

4. The Knight and his Favorite Horse. 

5. His Inhuman Treatment of the Faithful Steed. 

6. The Call for Justice. 

7. The Scene in the Market Place: the Crowd, the 

Judges, the Knight, the Horse. 

8. The Decree of the Judges. 

9. The Result. 

Section 2. Dictation 

Write from dictation^ after answering the ques- 
tzons ' -^— 

HIAWATHA'S SCHOOL 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them. 
Called them "Hiawatha's Chickens." 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How the beavers built their lodges. 
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Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 

How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene'er he met them. 

Called them ''Hiawatha's Brothers." 

From Longfellow's Hiawatha. 

In the selection^ the word their is used seven 
times. What is its meaning in each case? 

Explain the two uses of the apostrophe^ in the 
selection. 

Where are quotation marks used ? Why ? 

Section 3. Use of << Learn " and ^< Teach " 

I. Read the following sentences aloud^ filling 
the blanks with learned or taught. 

z. Each must learn for himself, but one may teach an- 
other. 

a. We may learn from others, and others may learn 
from us. 

3* We may teach others, and others may teach us. 

4. Hiawatha many things from Nokomis. He 

the language of the birds. Who him to build 

a canoe ? 

5. My father me to build a canoe. He has 

me many things. * 

6. My mother me to sew. She has me many 

things. 

7. Experience has us many lessons. 

II. Tell some of the things you learn ; have 
learned ; can teach ; have been taught. 
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Section 4. Memorizing 

Learn by heart : — 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.^ 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Section 5. Written Composition 

Choose from the following subjects: — 

1. Tell a story, true or imagined, about the kind 
treatment of a weak or helpless creature. 

2. Tell about a pet animal of yours. Describe it ; 
tell how it came to you ; why you care (or cared) 
for it ; what you do (or did) for it. 

3. Write as if you were a wounded bird or other 
animal. Tell how you received your wound through 
the cruelty or thoughtlessness of some boy or girl. 

4. If you have read the story of " Black Beauty," 
tell one of the incidents in the life of this horse. 

5. Tell a story that shows the affection or intelli- 
gence of an animal. 

Section 6. Review 

Give all rules learned for the use of quotation 
marks. Write on the board examples of each. 

Give directions for the use of learn and teach. 
Use different forms of these words in sentences. 

* From The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. It would be well to 
have the story of the poem told before memorizing the stanza. 



CHAPTER XII 



OHANOES OF SEASONS 



Section 1. Reading and Reproduction 

I. Read: — 

The Greeks of the olden time made many beauti- 
ful myths about the changes of the seasons. When 
they saw the dry, cold ciarth put on its robe of tender 
green, — saw the wonder of swelling bud, bursting 
blossom, and ripening fruit, — they said, " There is 
surely a goddess whose special care it is to see that 
the earth brings forth life and bears fruit." They 
called her Ceres,^ which means " one who creates 
or brings forth." Her daughter's name was Proser- 
pina ^ and one of the favorite myths was about this 
maiden. 

THE DISAPPEARANCE AND RETURN OF PROSERPINA 

It was a peaceful summer day in the pleasant vale of 
Enna, the home of Ceres. While she was many miles 
from l^ome, making the com grow in a far distant country, 
her fair daughter, Proserpina, strayed into the fields to 
gather flowers. The maiden was seen by King Pluto,' 
seized, and whirled away in his chariot. 

No words can picture the grief of Ceres when she reached 
her empty home. Day after day she sought her lost daugh- 
ter; night after night she lighted a torch and set forth, 

* Pronounced sS'rSz. * Pro-ser'pl-nk. 

* King Plato waa the god of the « Under World." 
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resolving never to return until her child was found. Finally 
Apollo sent word to her that from his seat in the high 
heavens he had seen King Pluto snatch Proserpina from 
the field and carry her off to his palace in the under world, 
— the region of darkness. 

Then Ceres, in her despair, declared that not a flower 
should bloom, not a stalk of grain should grow, nor even 
a blade of grass, until Proserpina was restored. In vain 
men pleaded with the goddess to have mercy. She said : 
"If green grass and flowers ever again carpet the earth, 
they must first spring to life along the path which my 
daughter will tread in coming home to me." 

At last Mercury was sent to the under world to urge 
the king to release Proserpina and so give back the spring- 
time to the earth. As soon as King Pluto consented to her 
return. Mercury took the maiden under his invisible cloak 
and hastened on the upward way. 

They soon came out into the regions of light, and as 
Proserpina passed, the path grew green. The grass and 
grain began to sprout; flowers and trees put forth their 
tender buds; birds hopped about in the branches; and 
the air was flooded with song and sunshine. Spring had 
indeed returned to the earth, and Proserpina to the arms 
of Mother Ceres. 

The daughter told her mother that she had tasted no 
food in the under world until that very morning, when she 
had bitten into a pomegranate. She said : " I have not 
swallowed a morsel of the fruit ; but six seeds remained in 
my mouth." 

"Alas!" answered the mother; "then you are but half 
restored to earth ! That means six months of every year 
with me, and the other six with King Pluto!" 

So for six months of the year Proserpina lives with her 
mother, and the earth rejoices in spring, summer, and har- 
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vest; and for the other six months she dwells in the realms 
of darkness, while the earth sleeps, awaiting her magic 
step, — the return of spring. 

n. Prepare to tell the old Greek story of the 
reason why the earth sleeps half the year. To do 
this, write the topics, or subjects, of the parts in the 
order in which you will tell them. Be sure that 
each part is what ought to come next, in order to 
make a connected story. 

Tell the story in class^ one pupil telling one part 
and another the next ^following the topics^ of which 
the best may be written on the board: 

Section 2. Dictation 

Write from dictation, after answering the ques- 
tions : — 

I. Pluto's palace was beautiful, but the girl's heart was 

sad. 
a. The mother's grief was too deep for words, though 

she could not hear her child's cries. 

3. The mother's heart was heavy, but Mercury's cheer 

gave her new hope. 

4. At last her daughter's return made her happy for six 

months of the year. 

5. Spring's coming tells of Winter's going. 

6. " Hang out your flags, birch and willow ! 

Shake out your red tassels, larch! 
Up, blades of grass, from your pillow ! 
Hear who is calling you, — March!" 

What are ^e flags of the birch and willow f 
How many possessives in the sentences ? How is 
each written to show possession ? 
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How many exclamation marks in the stanza? 
Why? 

Give the one rule for the use of the four commas 
in the stanza. 

Section 3. Study of Word Forms 

I. The words in the first column are all used to 
state that something takes place in the present time ; 
those in the second column are used to state that 
something took place in past time. The words in the 
second column are all used in the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs of the story of Proserpina. 

I. 2. 3. 

take — takes took taken 

come — comes came come 

grow — grows grew grown 

begin — begins began begun 

hop — hops hopped hopped 

Read the fourth and fifth paracjraphs of the 
story in Section i, changing each of the words in 
the second column to tell the story as if the eveyits 
were taking place in present time. 

II. Mead the last jjaragraph of the story ^ chang- 
ing lives to lived;, rejoices to rejoiced; dwells to 
dwelt ; and sleeps to slept. 

How do these last changes affect the meaning of 
the paragraph ? 

III. Make oral sentences^ using the toords in the 
last column with have, has, had, am, is, are, was, or 
were. 
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Section 4. Memorizing 

Mead : — 

THE VOICE OF SPRING 

I come, I come! ye have call'd me long, 
I come o'er the mountains with Hght and song! 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth. 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass. 
By the green leaves, opening as I pass. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain. 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main. 
They are flashing down from the mountain brows. 
They are flinging spray o'er the forest-boughs. 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves ! 

• • • • • • • • •'• 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 

What is the chain that holds fast the streams and 
founts, or springs, in winter? How is this chain 
loosed? Why is the 7)uim, or ocean, called silvery ? 

Read the last stanza, changing the word they to the 
words for which it is used. What are the mountain 
hrows ? Describe the picture the third line of this 
stanza makes you see. What are the sparry^ caves 
from which the springs burst forth ? What is the 
meaning of resound ? 

Read the stanzas again. As you read, try to see the 
pictures of the changes made by the coming of spring. 

Learn the selection by heart. 

1 Sparry means made up of spars or crystals. 
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Section 5. Use of the Forms of << Blow " and 

««Know " 

I. Read aloud : — 

1. "High and low the spring winds blow!** 

2. How the wind hhw yesterday! 

3. It has blown the dark clouds away. 

4. When it blew a cloud across the moon, the Wind said, 

*' I have blown out the Moon's light." 

Fill the blanks with blows, blow, blew, or blown, 
and read the sentences aloud : — 

1. The wind all day yesterday. 

2. It has every day for a week. 

3. The boys' hats were from their heads. 

4. See how my hair is about my face. 

5. Were any trees down ? 

6. Has the wind the leaves off the trees ? 

7. The whistle and the teacher said, "The 

whistle has ." 



8. Now the wind from the sea. 

9. It often from that direction. 

10. I knew a storm was coming when the wind so 

hard yesterday. 

11. Strong winds have down large houses. 

12. Not long ago a three-story building was down. 

II. The forms of know are like those of blow 
and grow * [know-knows, knew^ known). 

Make three sentences using each of these forms 
of know correctly. 

^ See page 98, Part I. 
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Section 6. Letter Writing 

Write a letter to a real or an imaginary friend 
who lives far to the south or to the north of you. 
Date the letter in a spring months 

Tell what you see in the spring. Name several of 
the spring flowers that grow wild near your home ; 
three trees that blossom early. Tell of changes in 
streams or bodies of water ; of birds that return to 
the trees near your home to build their nests. At 
the close tell how you like spring as compared with 
the other seasons. 

Or, write in the letter what you do in the spring. 
Tell of games and sports, in town and in the country, 
that are signs that spring has come ; of spring work, 
— in the house, in the yard, in the garden, and on 
the farm ; at the end, tell in what season you have 
the most fun. 

Section 7. Oral and Written Composition 

Tell in class a story that the following pic- 
ture and verses suggest to you. Make the best pos- 
sible class story to write on the board. 

(1) Decide on a good subject or title for the story. 
Write it on the board. 

(2) Think what you will tell first ; and next ; and 
next, to make a connected story. Write your outline 
00 the board. 

(3) From these written outlines the class may de- 

^ If this exercise is used in the fall, or in the winter, it should be 
adapted to that season. 
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cide on the best arrangement of topics to be followed 
in telling the story. 

(4) For each paragraph to be written on the 
board, the class may select the one that is told best - 
and improve it as much as possible by class criticism. 

(5) Read the completed story aloud. 




FISHING 

IN THE HAUNTS OF BASS AND BREAM > 

Go with me down by the stream, 
HauDt of bass and purple bream ; 

Feel the pleasure, keen and sweet, 

When the cool waves lap your feet; 

' The bream ib n small Sab. 
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See the shoals of sun-perch shine 
Among the pebbles smooth and fine. 

Whilst the sprawling turtles swim 
In the eddies cool and dim ! 

Comes a flash, down in the stream, 
Never made by perch or bream; 

Then a mighty weight I feel, 
Sings the line and whirrs the reel; 

I raise the rod, I shorten line. 
And safely land him, — he is mine! 

Bubble, bubble, flows the stream. 
Like low music through a dream. 

Maurice Thompson. 

Section 8. Review 

Give directions for the use of blew and blown ; 
know and known. Use these words in sentences. 
Make as long a list as you can of words which 

should be used like written and seen^ in making 
statements with have^ haSy hady am, is, are, was, or 
were. 

Use the words in sentences. 

Read the lists aloud for class criticism and cor- 
rection. 

* See page 41, Part I. ' '! , , 
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CHAPTEK Xm 

BOYS AND girls: THEIR TROUBLES, PLEASURES^ 

AND AMBITIONS 

Section 1. Study of Poem 

Listen to the teacher's reading of this poem : — 

Whittier's poem, " In School-Days," tells about 

the trouble of a little boy who missed a word in the 

spelling-class in school. It also tells how a little 

friend tried to comfort him. 

IN SCHOOL-DAYS 

Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 

A ragged beggar sleeping; 
Around it still the sumachs grow. 

And blackberry- vines are creeping. 

Within, the master's desk is seen. 

Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 

The jack-knife's carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 

Its door's worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 

Went storming out to playing! 

Long years ago a winter sun 

Shone over it at setting; 
Lit up its western window-panes. 

And low eaves' icy fretting. 
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It touched the tangled golden curls, 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed 

When all the school were leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled : 
His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing with restless feet the snow 

To right and left, he lingered ; — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 

The soft hand's light caressing. 
And heard the tremble of her voice. 

As if a fault confessing. 

" I *m sorry that I spelt the word : 

I hate to go above you, 
Because," — the brown eyes lower fell, — 

"Because, you see, I love you!" 



In the first three stanzas, the poet pictures for us 
the place where the events of the story happened. 
Read the four lines that make you see the school- 
house by the road with the bushes and vines grow- 
ing about it. What words tell how the master's desk 
looks? the floor? the seats? the wall? the door-sill? 

Read the stanza which shows at what time of day 
the incident happened. 

Read the words that tell how the little girl looked ; 
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what she did ; how the little boy looked ; what he 
heard her say. What do you imagine he said to her ? 
Tell how you think he felt about it. 
Mead the poem aloud. 

SecCion 2. . Reading and Oral Reproduction 

I. Bead : — 

Charles Kingsley's story, " The Water-Babies," is 
a favorite with boys and girls on both sides of the 
ocean. It begins with a picture of the hero of the 
story, — Tom, the little chimney-sweep. 

Poor little, ugly, black, ragged Tom with bleared eyes 
and grinning white teeth ! No one ever cared for him ; and 
no one ever taught him anything. He could neither read 
nor write. He never washed himself, for there was no 
water up the court where he lived. He cried half his time, 
and laughed the other half. 

He cried when he had to climb the dark flues that 
rubbed his poor knees and elbows raw. He cried when his 
master beat him, and that was every day. He cried when 
he had not enough to eat, and this too happened every day 
in the week. But he took all these things as his old 
donkey took a hail-storm. When his troubles were past, 
he would shake his ears, and laugh, and have great fun, — 
playing leap-frog and throwing stones, — as if he had 
never thought of crying in all his life. 

He liked to think about what a fine time he would have 
when he should be a man. He would say to himself, "I 
shall be a master sweep, and sit in the public-house; and 
wear velveteen and ankle-jacks. I shall keep a white 
bull-dog with one gray eye, and carry her puppies in my 
pocket. If I can, I shall have one, two, three apprentices; 
and I'll knock them about and beat them as my master 
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does me, and make them carry the soot-sacks. With a 
pipe in my mouth, and a flower in my button-hole, I will 
ride before them on my donkey. I shall look like a king 
at the head of an army.'' 

Yes, there were good times coming; and, sometimes, 
Tom was the jolliest boy in the whole town. 

Adapted. 

II. Tell about the foUowmg : — 

(1) How Tom Looked. 

(2) His Troubles. 

(3) His Pleasures. 

(4) His Ambitions. (What he wished to do and to be.) 

Section 3. Dictation 

I. Write from dictation^ after studying the use 
of the commas : — 

1. Tom, the chimney-sweep, had no love for his master, 

Mr. Grimes. 

2. The great squire. Sir John Harthover, sent for them 

to clean the chimneys at his grand house, Harth- 
over Place. 

Point out the commas, and give the reason for the 
use of these commas after reading the following rule : 

. Commas are used to separate from the rest of the sen- 
tence the word, or words, added to some other word to 
explain its meaning by giving it another name. 

II. Write from dictation the following common 
abbreviations^ after illustrating the use of each on 
the blackboard : — 

Mr. (Mister) Mrs. (Mistress) 

Esq. (Esquire) Pres. (President) 

Dr. (Doctor) Supt. (Superintendent) 
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Rev. (Reverend) Prof. (Professor) 

Col. (Colonel) A. M. (Before noon) 

Capt. (Captain) P. M. (Afternoon) 

Section 4. Words Used for Names 

In telling about Tom (in Section 2 above), three 
words are often used instead of his name. Read two 
or three sentences, repeating Tom's name each time 
instead of using one of these words. They would 
read like this : — 

Tom never washed Tom, for there was no water up 
the court where Tom lived. Tom cried half Tom's time. 
Tom cried when Tom had to climb the dark flues that 
rubbed Tom's poor knees and elbows raw. Tom cried 
when Tom's master beat Tom. 

What does this show about the need of words to 
be used instead of names ? 

Which one of the three words used in speaking of 
Tom, — Ae, hisy or Am, — is used to show that something 
belonged to Tom, or that he possessed something ? 

HiSy meaning belonging to hiniy always shows 
possession, and therefore is a possessive. 

Observe that in the word-picture of Tom and his 
life (Section 2 above), the word he is used many times 
instead of Tom's name when some statement is made 
about him. Read five of these statements in class. 
The word that names the person or thing about 
which a statement is made is called the subject of 
the statement. 

He is the form used as the subject of a statement JBi» 
is a possessive. Him is never used as the subject of a 
statement. 
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What three words does Tom use instead of his 
own name when he speaks of himself ? Read the 
sentences containing these words. 

Which one of the three words — /, my, or me — 
is used to show possession ? Which one is used as 
the subject of a statement ? Read each sentence in 
which / refers to the person about whom the state- 
ment is made. 

I is the form used as the subject of a statement My is 
a possessive. Me is never used as the subject of a state- 
ment. 

Find sentences^ or give original sentences^ con- 
taining words used instead of names of per sorts. 
Read them aloud in class. Tell which words are 
used as subjects. 

Section 5. Memorizlns^ 

Learn by heart : — 

Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 

With a resolute heart and cheerful ? 

Or hide your face from the light of day 

With a craven soul and fearful ? 

Oh, a trouble's a ton, or a trouble's an ounce. 

Or a trouble is what you make it; 

And it is n't the fact that you're hurt that counts. 

But only. How did you take it ? 

Edmund Vance Cooke. 

Give the meaning of resolute ; craven. 
Read aloud the last four lines, giving the contrac- 
tions as complete words. 

Give the meaning of these lines in your own words. 
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ff 

Section 6. Use of '' Did " and <' Done '* 

I. Read aloud many times : — 

1. I did well because I did my best. 

2. I liave done well when I have done my best. 

3. He did his work well, but she did hers better. 
4* He has done his duty and she has done hers. 

5. They did what they ought to do. 

6. They have done their best at all times. 

7. We did that well, but we Jiave done it better. 

8. The others had done their work before I came. 

The same words are used to make a statement 
with done as with written and seen, (See page 41, 
Part I.) 

Make a rule for the use q/*done. 

II. Read the ten sentences aloud^ filling the 
blanks with did or done : — 

1. Have you '- your work? 

2. Who has this fine sewing ? 

3. Mary that yesterday. 

4. We extra work last week. 

5. Tom, the chimney-sweep, many funny things. 

6. He all sorts of tricks. 

7. Every pupil in the class has his work well 

to-day. 

8. All well yesterday. 

9. Who his work for him ? 

10. She has my work for me. 

Section 7. Picture Study and Oral Composition 

I. Tell in class what you imagine the hoy in the 
picture tells about some of his greatest pleasures. 
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Tell it as though he 'were really talking. Begin 
with / like. 

n. Imagine that the hoy is a particular friend ; 
that you meet him just as he is in the picture; 
that, after you greet each 
other, you ask him where 
he has been and where 
he is going. He replies 
by telling you what he is 
going to do and asks you 
to go with him. 

Twopupila may carry 
on thin imagined vonper- 
sation in class, one tak- 
ing the part of the hoy in 
the picture. 

A conversation is called 
a dialogue. Have differ- 
ent pupils carry on such 
a dialogue, and write tlie best one on the board. 
Use words like asked, answered, replied, ques- 
tioned, and exclaimed, to avoid repeating said too 
many times in writing the dialogue on tlie board. 

Section 8. W^ritten Composition 

Have you ever had any trouble or trial that made 
you feel bad ? Was it in school or at liome ? Per- 
haps your mother, father, sister, brother, or some 
friend tried to comfort you. 

Write about your trouble or trial, true or ifft- 
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aginedy and answer the question, " ffow did you 
take it f " Tell how you were comforted. 

Or, write about one of the following subjects : — 

1. What I Would Like to Be and Do When I Am a Man 

(or Woman). 

2. One of my Favorite Occupations. 

3. One of my Favorite Amusements. 

4. My Favorite Study. 

5. The Work I Most Enjoy. 

Section O. Review 

Write sentences to show as many different uses 
of the comma as you can. In these sentences use 
the words did and done. 

Give tLe rules for the commas you have used. 




CHAPTER XIV 



ADVENTURES 



Section 1. Reading and Word Study 

An occurrence, or happening, that is somewhat 
unexpected and exciting is called an adventure. 
This is one of the many adventures told in the story 
of Tom, the chimney-sweep. 

At Harthover, Tom had an adventure that changed the 
rest of his life. He came down the wrong chimney, and 
found himself in the room of the most beautiful little girl 
that he had ever seen. Very much ashamed, he turned 
to sneak up the chimney again ; but he upset the fender, 
and threw the fire-irons down, with a noise as of ten thou- 
sand tin kettles tied to ten thousand mad dogs' tails. The 
little white lady screamed with fright. The stout old nurse 
tried to catch him. But Tom jumped out of the window, 
went down a tree like a cat, dashed across the lawn, and 
made for the woods. 

Adapted from The Water-Babies, 

Copy from the paragraph above^ twelve words 
that tell of some action that took place in past 
time. Underline the words that should never be 
used with have, has, or had. 

Opposite each of the twelve copied wordsy write 
the word that would be used to tell of the same 
action as taking place in present time. 
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Read the paragraph aloud, changing these 
words from the past to the present form, so as to 
tell the story as if all the events were happening 
at the present time. 

Example: At Harthover, Tom has an adventure that 
changes the rest of his life. 

Section 2. Singular Possesslves. Review of 

Commas 

In the paragraph given below, the groups of words 
in italics are all phrases. 

A phrase is a group of words that are related in 
meaning but make no statement. 

Read the paragraph aloud, changing each phrase 
in italics to a possessive. Write these possessives 
on the hoard. After each possessive write the 
name of the thing possessed. 

The story goes on to tell how Tom's adventures 
excited many people at Harthover Place and caused 
other adventures. 

The leg of the undergardener caught in his scythe, and 
cut his shin open ; the churn of the dairy maid got between 
her knees, and down she tumbled ; the horse of the groom 
got loose, and kicked himself lame; the sooi-sack of Crrimes 
was upset and spoiled ; the pony of the old steward was 
caught by the chin on the spikes of the gate ; the horses of 
the ploughman jumped into the ditch; the eye of Sir John 
was filled with a splash of mud ; the bundle of the Irish- 
woman was knocked out of her hand ; the night-wig of my 
lady fell into the garden when she put her head out of the 
window to see what was going on. But the gardener, the 
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groom, the dairy maid, the steward, the ploughman, the 
Irishwoman, Grimes, and Sir John all ran up the park 
shouting, "Stop, thief!" 

Adapted from The Water-Babies. 

Give the three rules for the commas used in the 
last sentence. 

Section 3. Use of '* Lie," '* Lies," ** Lay," and 

*' Lain " 

I. Read aloud : — 

1. The little girl lay on the bed. 

2. She had lain there a long time. 

3. The ploughman's horses lay in the ditch. 

4. The lady's wig may have lain in the garden a long time. 

5. We lie in bed, but our dog lies in a box. 

6. He lay by the door last night, where he has lain every 

night this week. 

To make a statement with lain^ use has^ have, or had. 

To lie means to rest in a horizontal position ; lay as 
a form of lie is used to show that the act of lying took 
place in past time. 

Givie sentences, using lay to mean rested or re- 
clined, until laid in such sentences sounds wrong to 
you. Remember that laid means put or placed. 

n. Fill the following blanks with lie, lies, lay, 
or lain, and read the sentences aloud : — 

. I. My language book on the desk. 

2. It has too long unopened. 

3. When I fell, I quite still. 

4. I had a long time before any one found me. 

5. The horses outdoors all night. 

6. They have out since early spring. 
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m. Ask one another questions, and give many 
oral sentences using correctly the four forms of lie 
{meaning to rest) — lie, lies, lay, and lain. 

Section 4. Words Showing Relation 

Read this entire section slowly , thinking of the 
meaning of each sentence : — 

So Tom went on and on till his head spun round with 
the heat. Suddenly he stopped, looked about him, and 
exclaimed, "What a big place the world is!" 

Behind him, far below, was Harthover, and the dark 
woods, and the shining river. On his lefty far below, was 
the town, and the smoking chimneys of the collieries ; and 
far, far away, the river widened to the shining sea* 

Before him lay, spread out like a map, great plains and 
farms and villages, amid dark knots of trees. They all 
seemed at his very feet. At his right rose moor after moor, 
hill after hill, till they faded away, blue into blue sky. But 
between him and those moors lay a deep valley, — a green 
and rocky valley, — very narrow, and filled with wood ; 
through the wood, hundreds of feet below him, he could see 
a clear stream glance. By the stream, he saw the roof of a 
little cottage, and a little garden. And there was a little 
red thing moving in the garden. It looked no bigger than 
a fly, but it really was a woman in a red dress. 

Adapted from The Water-Babies, 

Imagine that you stand with Tom on the top of 
the mountain and are looking at the picture he saw. 
The picture in your mind must have in it Harth- 
over, the woods, the river, the town, farms, villages, 
moors, hills, a deep valley, a little stream, a cottage, 
a garden, and a woman. But unless these are 
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rightly placed, or grouped, you have not Tom's picture. 
Before you can see it as he does, you need to observe 
the words and phrases that tell where to place the dif- 
ferent things in the picture. In the description, or 
word-picture, they are arranged in relation to Tom. 

What is seen behind him? below him? on the 
left ? before him? at the right? at his feet? between 
him and something else ? 

Then other objects are placed in relation to these. 
What does through the wood help to place in the 
picture? Suppose that near or beside had been used 
instead of the word through ; how would the picture 
be changed ? By the stream shows where to place 
the cottage and the garden ; and in the garden tells 
where to place the woman. 

There are many other words often needed in de- 
scribing a picture, to make others see how to place 
or group the different things in relation to one an- 
other. Examples: above, beneath, under, over, 
among, around, from, of 

Section 5. Picture Study. Description and Letter 

Writing 

I. Imagine that you live on a farm ; that you have 
sent your dog to drive the cows and the sheep home 
from the pasture ; that you are watching them, and 
see in the pasture what Troyon has painted in his 
picture, "The Return to the Farm." 

Make many sentences describing this picture to 
another, as if you were looking at this scene on a 
real farm. 
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Use the words on, 6y, in, m<o, hehindy ahovCy 
beloWy oveVy under ^ along^ beside^ and a<, to place 
the different things in the picture in relation to 
something else. 

II. Imagine that you are driving these animals 
home from the pasture ; that the dog is barking furi- 
ously ; the cows and sheep are getting excited because 
they see or hear something strange and unexpected ; 
you have an adventure before you reach home. 

Write a letter about it to a friend who lives in 
a city. 

Tell (1) where you were and what you were 
doing when you discovered the excitement among 
the animals ; (2) what happened ; (3) the result of 
the adventure. 

Section 6. Use of <*In" and **Into" 

I. Observe the use of in and into in the follow' 
ing sentences. Tell which shows motion or action 
from the outside to the inside^ and which shows 
resty or motion within a given space. 

1. Tom tumbled inlo the little girl's room. 

2. He was ashamed to find himself in her room. 

3. He ran into the woods. 

4. The ploughman's horses jumped into the ditch. 

5. The lady's wig fell into the garden. 

6. Trees grew in the green valley. 

7. Tom saw a woman moving about in the garden. 

Into shows motion or action from the outside to the 
inside; in shows rest, or motion within a given space. 
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n. 'Head the following sentences^ filling each 
blank with the correct one of the two words, — in 
or into. 

1. Tom climbed down the green valley. 

2. He went the little cottage. 

3. A little old lady sat by the fireplace the cottage. 

4. A dozen children were the room. 

5. Tom was sick, and the old dame put him a bed 

a shed. 

6. She said, " If you were cleaner, I would put you 

my own bed." 

7. He dreamed he was going a church, but the 

people said he was too dirty to be a church. 

8. Then he found himself a meadow by a brook. 

9. He looked down the clear water, and said, " I 

will swim it." 

10. He tumbled himself the clear, cool stream, and 

fell asleep. 

11. When he woke, he found himself swimming about 

the stream. 

12. In fact, the fairies had turned him a water-baby 

Section 7. Oral or Written Composition 

Choose one of the following subjects and tell 
about it : — 

1. One of the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

2. One of the Adventures of the Swiss Family Robinson. 

3. One of the Adventures of Robin Hood. 

4. The Adventures of John Gilpin. 

5. An Adventure with a Wild Animal (real or im^ 

aginary). 

6. A Girl's Adventure with Indians. 

7. A Boy's Adventure with Indians. 
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8. My Strangest Adventure. 
9^ My Funniest Adventure. 

10. My Most Exciting Adventure. 

11. The Most Interesting Adventure I Have Read 

About. 

Section 8. Review 

Make as long a list as you can of words used to 
show relation. 

Read these words in class and add to each the 
necessary word or words to make a phrase. Use 
these phrases in sentences. 

Give directions for the correct use of in and into. 
Make phrases with these words and use the phrases 
in sentences. 



CHAPTER XV 

RIVERS AND RIVER JOURNEYS 
Section 1. Memorizing 

Read both of the following poems and choose 
one to learn by heart. Recite it to the class. 

You can almost see the little brook ripple past 
you as you read this poem. Notice how the flowing 
rhythm of the poem fits the thought. 

THE BROOK SONG 

Little brook! Little brook! 

You have such a happy look — 
Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve and 
crook — 

And your ripples, one and one, 

Reach each other's hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the sun ! 

Little brook, sing to me; 

Sing about a bumblebee 
That tumbled from a lily-bell and grumbled mumblingly 

Because he wet the film 

Of his wings, and had to swim, 
While the water-bugs raced round and laughed at him! 

Little brook — sing a song. 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
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Down the golden-braided center of your current swift 
and strong, 
And a dragon-fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away and was n't scared a bit.^ 

James Whitcomb Riley. 

Did you ever send a boat down stream, — and 
watch it sail away and away until it disappeared 
from sight ? And then did you imagine the rest of 
its journey, down the hill, through the valley, and on 
to the sea ? 

WHERE GO THE BOATS? 

Dark brown is the river. 

Golden is the sand. 
It flows along forever, 

With trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floating. 

Castles of the foam. 
Boats of mine a-boating — 

Where will all come home? 

On goes the river 

And out past the mill. 
Away down the valley. 

Away dov'n the hill. 

Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore.^ 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

' The last stanza is omitted. 

' From A Child's Garden of Verses. Copyright, 1895, by Charles 
Scribner*8 Sons. 
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Section 2. Plurals 

The strangest experiences of Tom, the chimney- 
sweep, came to him after the fairies had changed 
him into a water-baby. 

Read the following conversation quoted from the 
story : — 

" But there are no such things as water-babies." 
How do you know that ? Have you been there to see ? " 
But if there were water-babies, somebody would have 
caught one." 

"That does not follow at all. There are land-babies. 
Then why not water-babies? Are there not water-rats, 
water-flies, water-crickets, water-crabs, water-tortoises, 
water-scorpions, water-tigers, water-cats, water-hogs, and 
water-dogs ? sea-lions, sea-bears, sea-horses, sea-elephants, 
sea-urchins, sea-razors, sea-coons, and sea-fans?" 

Adapted. 

Copy the second part of each compound word. 
Each word you have written means more than one 
of the things it names. After eachy write the word 
that means one of the same things. 

Singular means taken singly or one at a time ; 
plural means more than one. The words that de- 
note but one person or thing are called singular 
forms ; and the words that denote more than one 
person or thing are plural forms. 

The words you wrote first are all plurals ; and the 
words you wrote after them are all in the singular 
form. 

Tell with what letter each plural ends. All but 
two of these words form the plural by adding s to 
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the singular. Point out the two exceptions. Tell 
with what letter each ends in the singular. 

Most plurals are formed by adding s or ea to the singular. 
To form the plural of singular names ending in y after 
a consonanti change y to i and add es. 

Section 3. Dictation 

Write from dictation the following sentences and 
words : — 

1. The skies are as clear to-day as if the fairies had 

swept them. 

2. Daisies and lilies are in bloom. 

3. Many ladies are driving in the park. 

4* It is a holiday in many cities of many countries. 

sky fairy daisy lily lady country holiday 
skies fairies daisies lilies ladies countries holidays 

Why is the plural of holiday not formed like the 
plural of the other words in the lists^ since all end 
inyf 

Section 4* Reading and Word Study 

I. Head: — 

THE WATER-BABY»S JOURNEY TO THE SEA 

But out of the water Tom dared not put his head : for 
the rain came down by bucketfuls, and the hail hammered 
like shot on the stream, and churned it into foam; and 
soon the stream rose, and rushed down full of beetles, 
sticks, straws, worms, addle-eggs, wood-lice, and leeches, 
enough to fill nine museums. 

And now, by the flashes of the lightning, Tom saw a 
new sight, — the bottom of the stream alive with great 
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eels, turning and twisting along, all down stream and 
away. They had been hiding for weeks past in the cracks 
of the rocks and in burrows of the mud ; but now they went 
hurrying past him so fiercely and wildly that he was quite 
frightened. He could hear them say to one another, " We 
must run, we must run! What a jolly thunderstorm! 
Down to the sea, down to the sea!" 

And then came the otter with all her brood, twining 
and sweeping along as fast as the eels themselves. She 
spied Tom and said, " Now is your time, if you want to 
see the world! Down to the sea, down to the sea!" 

Then came a flash brighter than all the rest, and Tom 
saw three beautiful little girls with their arms twined round 
one another's necks. As they floated down the torrent, 
they sang, "Down to the sea, down to the sea!" 

**Down to the sea!" said Tom. "Everything is going 
to the sea, and I will go too." 

So down the rushing stream went Tom, guided by the 
bright flashes of the storm, — past tall birch-fringed rocks, 
which shone out one moment as clear as day, and the next 
were dark as night ; past dark hovers^ under swirling banks, 
from which great trout rushed out on him; on through 
narrow channels and roaring cataracts, where he was 
deafened and blinded for a moment by the rushing waters ; 
along deep reaches, where the white water-lilies tossed and 
flapped beneath the wind and hail ; past sleeping villages ; 
under dark bridge-arches, and away and away to the sea. 

Adapted. 

n. Point out the words used instead of names 
in TovnUs Journey to the Sea ; and name the per- 
son or thing for which each is used. 

Give the words that show what Tom did. 

^ A hover ii a cay«. 
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Section 5* Plurals 

I. Find in the story of Tom's Journey to the 

Sea : — 

(a) one plural ending in ies; 

(6) two plurals that have the same form as the singular; 
(o) two plurals that have added only s to the singular; 
(d) two plurals that have added es to the singular. 

Write in lists the words you have found, and 
after each word write its singular form. 

II. From dictation of the singular form only, 
write both the singular and the plural of each 
word in the lists below. Give the ride for forming 
the first four plurals. Give the rule for the last four. 

valley chimney monkey journey 

valjfys chimneys monkeys journeys 

baby fairy body family 

babies fairies bodies families 

m. Fifteen names ending in / or fe form their 
plural by changing the for fe to ves. They are : — 

beef wharf shelf thief sheaf 

wife knife loaf self elf 

life calf half leaf wolf 

All other names ending in / or fe add s to form 
the plural/ 

Copy the singular, and after it write the plural, 
of each of the fifteen words that form their plural 
by changing f or fe to ves. 

^ The plural of the word staff is Mtaffi or stavis aecording to the 
jteaning. See dictionary. 
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IV. The words in the lists below are alike in both 

singular and plural. 

Give sentences using the singular and plural 
forms of each. 

deer salmon herring sheep trout 

moose mackerel bass grouse swine 

Section 6. Use of Forms of <*Flow»* and *«Fly,»» 

««Rise" and «« Raise" 

I. Copy these sentences : — 

1. Waters ^oii;. 

2. The nver flows past the mill. 

3. It flowed down the hill. 

4. It has flowed a hundred miles or more. 

5. Birds ^y. 

6. The sea-gull ^i^* about the boat. 

7. One flew many miles with us yesterday. 

8. It had flown a long distance. 

The words flowed and flown are the forms used 
with has, have^ had. 

Which o£ these two words, flowed or flown, is 
used of water or any other liquid ? Which, of birds ? 

Give many oral sentences using the words flows, 
flowed, flies, flew, and flown. 

II. Read these sentences aloud : — 

1. Every spring the stream rises in our meadow. 

2. Last year it rose several feet. 

3. It has already risen to the level of its banks. 

4. The sun rises now at o'clock. 

5. It had already risen when you called me. 

6. Every morning we raise the windows to let in the 

fresh air. 
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7. Yesterday we raised every window in the house. 

8. Did you raise many vegetables last winter ? 
g. We have raised potatoes for winter use. 

10. Our neighbor has raised beautiful flowers. 

To rise is to get up higher ; to raise is to lift up 
(something), or to make (something) grow. 

liaise is followed by the name o£ what is lifted or 
is made to grow. liaised is the form of raise used 
to express past time, and it is also the form used with 
has, have, and had. 

Rise, rose, and risen are forms of rise. Rose is 
used to tell of something as rising (getting up higher) 
in past time ; risen is the form used with has, have, 
and had. 

Grive many oral sentences, using the words rise, 
rises, rose, risen, and raise, raises, raised. 

Section 7. Past and Present Forms 

In the quoted paragraph below, each word in 
italics shows that something took place in past time. 

Re-write the paragraph to picture the same 
things as taking place at the present time. Do 
not change the thought except by changing the time 
from past to present. 

Tom was still many miles from the sea, and he went 
on down. The red and yellow leaves showered down into 
the river; the flies and beetles were all dead and gone; the 
chill autumn fog lay low upon the hills, and sometimes 
spread itself so thickly on the river that he could not see 
his way. But he felt his way instead. Poor little fellow, 
it was a dreary journey for him ! More than once he 
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longed to be back in Vendale, playing with the trout in 
the bright summer sun. But on and on he held till he saw 
through the fog a red buoy dancing in the open sea. 

Adapted. 

Section 8. Oral Composition and Letter Writing 

From the rivers you have learned about in geogra- 
phy lessons, choose one and imagine that you have 
taken a trip down this stream. 

I. Tell about your imaginary trip, describing 
what you saw along the river's banks : — • 

(a) scenery ; (6) crops ; (c) buildings ; (d) people. 

II. Write a letter to some one about your imagi- 
nary trip. 

Section O. Review 

Explain the difference in meaning between to rise 
and to raise ; between Jlown 3ind flowed. 

Write sentences containing the words JlowedyJleWy 
flowny raised, rose, and risen. Read these sentences 
aloud for class criticism and correction. 

Give in one sentence a singular and a plural form. 
Give the meaning of singular and plural. 

How are most plurals formed ? Give directions 
for forming the plurals of words ending in y. Write 
examples on the board. 

Repeat the words ending infovfe that form their 
plural by changing / or ^b to ves* 



v». 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE OCEAN 



Section 1. Study of Poem and Word Study 

!• Study the picture on page 133 aiid read the 
following poem aloud : — 

THE SEA 

The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound. 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I 'm on the sea ! I 'm on the sea ! 

I am where I would ever be; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoever I go; 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 

What matter? / shall ride and sleep. 

I love, O, how I love to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune. 
And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou'west blasts do blow. 
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I never was on the dull, tame shore, 
But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me; 
For I was bom on the open sea! 

Barry Cornwall (Bryan Waller Procter). 

II. The following words are used in the poem to 
describe the sea : open, fresh, fr^^^ cradled, fierce, 
foaming, btirstmg tide, great, billowy. 

How does the sea play with the clouds ? mock 
the skies ? lie like a cradled creature ? 

Bring pictures of the ocean to the class. Read 
facts, poems, and stories about the ocean, and find 
as many words and expressions as you can to describe 
it. Write these descriptive words and expressions 
on the board. 

Section 2. Class Story Telling 

Read silently : — 

THE STORY OF CLYTIE 

Once upon a time, long, very long ago, there lived a 
beautiful water fairy named Clytie. Her home was in .a 
cave, deep down in the sea. The walls were of gold and 
crystal ; the floors of pretty shells ; and the seats of soft sea 
moss. In the gardens grew wonderful feathery water 
plants and bright red coral. Rosy snails, pink starfish, 
shining turtles, and many other water-folk lived in the 
water around the cave. 

Every day Clytie drove through the water in a rainbow- 
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colored seashell boat, drawn by two strong turtles ; but she 
had never been to the top of the water. One day they 
carried her up and up until the rainbow shell rested on the 
shore. Just as Clytie stepped out on the land, the chariot 
of the great Sun King appeared in the east. The great 
king seemed to smile upon Clytie. The world was full 
of light. She had never been so happy before. 

She watched the golden chariot until it passed out of 
sight in the west. As the world grew dark the turtles car- 
ried her back to her cave deep down in the sea; but it no 
longer seemed a beautiful home to her. She could only 
long to be up where she could see the great Sun King and 
his glorious smile. 

For nine days she came up to the world of light and 
watched him in his daily journeys across the skies. At last 
a strange thing happened. Her little feet became firmly 
fixed in the ground ; they had changed to little roots. Her 
green moss dress had changed to large green leaves. 
Her hair, yellow like the rays of the sun, became the leaf- 
lets of a flower around her great brown eyes in the 
center. 

When the king saw the beautiful flower with the bright 
yellow crown, he told the winds to take its seeds into many 
lands. He said everybody would be glad to look upon so 
bright a face. Some people think that this is why the 
name Clytie was changed to Sunflower. 

Make good topics for the Jive paragraphs of 
this story. 

These topics may be written on the board and the 
best ones selected by vote of the class. 

Tell the story in class from the topics selected. 

One pupil may give one paragraph and another 
the next. 
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The best class story that can be made may be writ- 
ten on the board as dictated by the pupils. 

Section 3* Review of Punctuation and Capitals 

Give the reason for each punctuation mark in 
this legend of an old English king : — 

KING CANUTE ON THE SEASHORE 

Many hundreds of years ago, there was a king of Eng- 
land named Canute. The men who were around this 
king were always praising him and saying that he was the 
greatest man that ever lived. 

One day he was by the seashore with many of his fol- 
lowers. They were praising him as usual. He told them 
to place his chair on the beach, close to the edge of the water. 
Am I the greatest man in the world ?" he asked. 
O King!" they exclaimed, "there is no one so mighty 
as you!" 

Do all things obey me?" 

There is nothing that dares to disobey you, O King!" 
they answered. "The world bows before you and gives 
you honor." 

"Will the sea obey me?" and he looked down at the 
little waves which were lapping the sand at his feet. 

The foolish officers were puzzled, but they did not dare 
to say "No." 

" Command it, O King ! and it will obey," said one. 

" Sea," cried Canute, " come no farther ! Waves, stop 
your rolling and do not dare to touch my feet." 

But the water rose higher and higher, and the waves 
dashed over the king. 

Then Canute took oflF his crown and threw it down 
upon the sand. 
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"I shall never wear it again," he said. " And do you, 
my men, learn a lesson from what you have seen. There 
is only one King who is all-powerful. It is He alone who 
rules the sea, and holds the ocean in the hollow of His 
hand." 

Read three sentences that express commands. 
What mark is at the end of each ? 

Every sentence is a statement, a question, an exclama- 
tion, or a command. 

A command usually closes with a period. If the com- 
mand is given with very great feeling or excitement, an 
exclamation mark may be used at the close. 

There are five uses of the capital letter in the story 
of King Canute. What are they? 

You have learned nine other uses of the capital 
letter. Can you give them ? 

Section 4. Use of ''Drowned," "Burst," "Swam," 

and " Swum " 

Read aloud : — 

1. Many children Jiave been drowned by wading too far 

out into the ocean. 

2. Some have drowned because they had not learned to 

swim, 

3. Many a foolish person has drowned himself and others 

by rocking a boat. 

4. Once my little brother would have drowned if our 

faithful dog had not swum out to him and pulled 
him out of the water. 

5. The children on the seashore were surprised when the 

paters burst through their walls of si^nc}. 
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6. The boys swam a long distance. 

7. The balloon burst before we could send it up. 

8. The bag hurst with a loud report. 

Remember that there is but one syllable in the 
word drowned. Give the sound of ur in burst. 

Write on the board and pronounce the wordsj 
drowned and burst. Use them in sentences. 

Use the folloioing words in sentences : swim, 
swims, swam, {liaSy havey or had) swum. 

Section 5* Plurals and Possessives 

1. Copy the followuKj sentences : — 

1. The sandpiper's cry is sweet and mournful. 

2. Sandpipers' legs are long and slender. 

3. A gull's wings are very wide. 

4. Gulls' wings are very wide. 

5. It is queer to see the snail's house carried on his 

back. 

6. Snails' houses can be carried on their backs. 

7. The turtle's shell is its outside skeleton. 

8. Turtles' shells are their outside skeletons. 

Write in a list the words in these sentences that 
name but one thing and show possession. 

Write in a second list the words that denote more 
than one and show possession ; and in a third listj 
write the plurals that do not show possession. 

What is the ending of each plural that. shows 
possession? How was the plural made to show pos- 
session ? 

When the plural ends in «, the possessive is formed by 
adding the apostrophe only. 
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II, From the following sentences copy five plu- 
rals ; after each, write its singular form : — 

1. Men, women, and children love to bathe in the sea. 

2. All children like to paddle in the water with their bare 

feet, even when their teeth chatter with the cold. 

These plurals are not formed according to rule, 
and so are called irregular plurals. 

Write on the hoard the plurals of goose, mouse, 
ox, man, woman, and any other irregular plurals 
you can think of 

III. The following lines are from the poem, " The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin." They tell how, according 
to the old legend, the rats overran Hamelin town 
" almost five hundred years ago." 

Copy the lines : — 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles. 

Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

Copy the two possessive plural forms in the se- 
lection and after each write: (1) the plural of the 
same word not showing possession ; and (2) the 
singular possessive form of the same word. 

Observe that the possessive plural of these words 
is formed like the possessive singular, by adding the 
apostrophe and s. 
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The possessive is formed by adding the apostrophe and 
a to both singular and plural forms, except when the 
plural ends in «. When the plural form ends in «, the apos- 
trophe only is added. 

Write on the board the following possessive plvr 
rals and use them in sentences : men's, children's, 
women's, gentlemen's, mice's, geese's. 

Write on the hoard the possessive singular of the 
same six words and use them in sentences. 

Section 6. Memoriztng 

Learn by heart : — 

The ocean old, 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 

Paces restless to and fro. 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

From Longfellow's Building of the Ship. 

Give the meaning of sands of gold. How does the 
ocean J9ac6 restless to and fro f What is meant by 
the heaving of the ocean's heard of snow ? by its 
heating heart? 
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Section 7. Use of '*Can" and "May»» 

Head aloud : — 

Can you swim ? I cannot. 

Can you row a boat ? I can. 

Father said, "You may row in the bay whenever you 
like, but you must not go out to sea. John may steer 
because he can handle the rudder best. Remember that 
you cannot swim yet." 

Can tells what a person is able to do. 

May tells what a person is permitted or allowed to do. 

Have a class question-and-answer exercise, begin- 
ning each question with May. Ask permission to 
get the dictionary, to write on the board, to leave 
the room, to get a pencil, to go home, to ring the 
bell, and many other similar questions. Answer the 
questions in good sentences. 

Section 8. Story Telling 

Tell any story you have heard or read about a 
lighthouse keeper ; or about the child of a light- 
house keejjer ; or any other story of the sea that 
you have read, or heard, and enjoyed. 

Section 0. Written Composition 

Choose one of the following subjects, and write 
about it : — 

1. The Story of the Tortoise-Shell Comb. 

2. The Story of a String of Amber Beads. 

3. The Story of a Coral Pin. 

4. A Fairy Story of a Sea Princess. 

5. My First Voyage Across the Ocean (real or imaginary). 

6. A Sail on the Sea (real or imaginary). 
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7- A Dayat theBeach (realopimogioary). Ifyouwish, 
you may imagine that you are one of the boys or girls in 
this picture and tell your experiences during the day at the 
beach. 




Section 10. Review 

Write sentences, using the possessive plural forms 
of fairy, princess, child, woman, gentleman, sheep, 
ox, deer, wolf, monkey. 

Give all the rules you have learned for writing 
possessive forms. Write a singular possessive and a 
plural possessive to illustrate each rule. 

Use in sentences the words drown, burst, swam, 
swum, may, can, cannot. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HOME 
Section 1. Reading 

Read : — 

THE QUEST 

There once was a restless boy 

Who dwelt in a home by the sea. 
Where the water danced for joy 
And the wind was glad and free: 
But he said, "Good mother, oh! let me go; 
For the dullest place in the world, I know. 
Is this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple-tree. 

"I will travel east and west; 

The loveliest homes I'll see; 
And when I have found the best. 
Dear mother, I '11 come for thee. 
I'll come for thee in a year and a day. 
And joyfully then we'll haste away 
From this little brown house, 
This old brown house. 
Under the apple-tree." 

So he traveled here and there. 

But never content was he, 
Though he saw in lands most fair 

The costliest homes there be. 
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He something missed from the sea or sky. 
Till he turned again with a wistful sigh 

To the little brown house. 

The old brown house. 
Under the apple-tree. 

Then the mother saw and smiled. 

While her heart grew glad and free. 
" Hast thou chosen a home, my child ? 
Ah, where shall we dwell?" quoth she. 
And he said, " Sweet mother, from east to west. 
The loveliest home, and the dearest and best. 
Is a little brown house, 
An old brown house. 
Under an apple-tree." 

EUDORA S. BUMSTEAD. 

Section 2. Letter Writing 

Were you ever very anxious to go away from 
home and then very glad to get back again ? 

Write a letter to some member of the family ^ 
telling about such an experience^ true or imagined. 

Ory write the letter you imagine the boy who left 
his home by the sea wrote to his mother just before 
he returned to '' the little brown house under the 
apple-tree.^^ 

Section 3. Use of « At " and " To '» 

I. Repeat: — 

I. George is at school to-day. He stayed at home yes- 
terday. He came to school every day last week. 

a. Shall you be ai home to-morrow? When are you 
going to town ? 
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3. Come to our ball game. We shall play at home. 

4. I am at home every day at five o'clock. The chil- 

dren come to my home at that time. 

5. The boats are at the wharf. Let us run to the shore ! 

6. I am at home to-day. 

7. You are at home to-day. 

8. He is at home to-day. 

9. We are at home to-day. 

10. You axe at home to-day. 

11. They are at home to-day. 

12. I was at home yesterday. 

13. You were at home yesterday. 

14. He was at home yesterday. 

15. We were at home yesterday. 

16. You were at home yesterday. 

17. They were at home yesterday. 

To is used after a word denoting action or motion ; at 
Implies rest, and not motion or action. 

II. Fill the following blanks with at or to and 
read the sentences aloud : — 

1. The restless boy did not wish to stay at home, but he 

was glad to come back to his home. 

2. Will you come our party ? 

3. It is to be John's home. 

4. "Stay, stay home and rest, 

Home-keeping hearts are happiest." 

5. Several strangers came town last night. 

6. They stayed our best hotel. 

7. They will go their homes to-morrow. 
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Section 4. Use of **To," "Too," and **Two»» 

I. Copy: — 

This morning I wrote two long letters to two friends that 
live too far away to come to see me often, but I was too late 
to get the two letters mailed on the two p. m. train. 

Find the words in this sentence that are pro- 
nounced alike but spelled in three different ways. 
Write the three spellings on the board. 

Which denotes number? 

Which is used before a name to show the relation 
of what is named to something or somebody else ? 
Observe that the same form is used to name an ac- 
tion, as to comey to see, to get. 

Which means besides^ more than enough ? 

m 

YL. Copy the following sentences^ filling each 
hlank with to, two, or too : — 

1. of the girls are coming our house play 

basket-ball to-night. 

2. Shall you be tired come ? 

3. I am invited go the concert hear 

of the best singers that have ever come this 

town and it will be good give up for the 

ball game. 

4. members of our class are ill come 



school. 
5. The past days have been cold for them — 

come, 
g. It is not good for one eat fast or — 

much. 
: 3. It is hot a day play tennis hours. 
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Section 5. Review of Forms of ^^Go," << Come,'- 

" Grow,'' and " Run '' 

Read the seiitences given below; then make 
other sentences by using the correct form of each 
of the wordSy come, grow, run, in place of the 
italicized word in the sentence. 

I go. I went. 

You go. You went. 

He (She or It) goes. He (She or It) went. 

I have (or had) gone. 

You have (or had) gone. 

He (She or It) has (or had) gone. 

We (or They) go. 

We (or They) went. 

We (or They) have (or had) gone. 

Give many longer oral sentences^ using correctly 
the forms of gOy come, grow, and run. 

Section 6. Written Composition 

Choose one of the following subjects and write 
about it : — 

1. My Home. 

2. My First Journey Away From Home. 

3. A Severe Case of Homesickness. 

4. A Visit at My Grandfather's Home. 

5. Why I Like a Country Home. 

6. Why I Like a City Home. 

7. Why I Like a Home by the Sea. 

8. Why I Like a Home in the Mountains. 

g. The Kind of Home I should Like to Have. 
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Section 7. Memoiizinsr 

Bead thoughtfully : — 

HOME, SWEET HOME! 

Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home; 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek through the world, is •ne'er met with 
elsewhere. 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home! 
There's no place like Home ! there 's no place like Home ! 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ; 

O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 

The birds singing gayly that came at my call, — 

Give me them, — and the peace of mind, dearer than all. . 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home! 
There 's no place like Home ! there *s no place like Home ! 

John Howard Payne. 
Learn the poem hy heart and learn to sing it. 

Section 8. Review of Word Forms used to malce 

Statements 

Tell incidents to the clasSy using correctly as 
many as possible of the words in the lists : — 

went — gone ran — run began — begun 

saw — seen wrote — written came — come 

ate — eaten bit — bitten took — taken 

did — done does n't — don't drowned — drowned 

learn — learned teach — taught grew — grown 

knew — known blew — blown flew — flown 

flowed — flowed lay — lain laid — laid 
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rose — risen raised — raised has — have 

have — had is — are was — were 

burst — burst may — can lie — lies 

Select ten of these words that you think you are 
most likely to use incorrectly in conversation^ and 
write sentences using them correctly. 

Section 0. General Review 

AN HOUR OF READING, RECITATION, AND SONG * 

Be ready to recite poems and quotations, and to 
sing songs you have learned ; to tell stories you have 
read ; to read aloud stories, letters, and descriptions 
you have written ; to read aloud selections you have 
discussed ; to tell what you know about the authors 
of some of the poems you have learned. 

Write invitations to your parents and friends to 
attend these exercises. 

^ The teacher will assign the parts and arrange the program. Rc- 
tures of the authors and their homes may be placed about the room. 
Illustrations of stories and poems may be drawn on the board. 
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LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 



CHAPTER I 

INTERESTING CITIES* 
Section 1. Picture Study 

Read the selection and study the picture on the 
opposite page. 

PIGEONS OF VENICE 

The city of Venice is unlike any other city in the world. 
It is built on more than one hundred small islands linked 
by stone bridges over the waterways. 

The streets, or passageways, on each island are verj 
narrow, but here and there a street widens into a large 
open space, called a court. In these courts are the wells 
of Venice with their beautifully carved walls, or curbs, of 
stone. The people come to these wells to draw water, and 
here they linger to chat and gossip. There are many 
stone and bronze lions about the city, the lion being sa- 
cred to St. Mark, the patron^ saint of Venice. 

Thousands of doves have their nests in the towers, bel- 
fries, and old churches. For hundreds of years they have 
been tenderiy cared for in this " City of the Sea." It has 
been believed for centuries that a flock of carrier-pigeons, 

* Note to Teacher. — In each chapter in the book, the exercises, in 
thought, center around one theme vitally related to the child's inter- 
ests. This theme is given as the heading of the chapter. 

' Pa'trofif a special protector, adviser, or guardian. 
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with messages hidden under their wings, once saved the 
city when it was nearly conquered by .enemies. 

Sectiop 2. Story Telling 

Tell the class a story that the picture^ " Pigeons 
of Venice^^ helps you to imagine. 

What is the girl's name ? Where has she come 
from? For what? What does she stop to do? 
Finish the story by imagining that she is joined by 
friends who help her draw the water ; and that they 
all go away together. 

Section 3. Written Description of Picture 

Describe * the picture. 

Copy the next sentence for your first paragraph, 
to give a general idea of the picture : — 

A flock of pigeons are flying about a pretty Venetian' 
girl, who has come to the well to draw water. 

In the second paragraph, tell how she looks; 
where and how she stands ; what she is doing ; what 
you see behind her ; before her ; aronnd her. 

Close with a paragraph about pigeons in Venice 
to show the meaning of the picture. 

Section 4. Use of Forms of " Go," " See," " Write," 
" Thinlt," " Bring," and " Buy " 

Recall or imagine visits hy yourself and others 
to different cities and towns. Use the following 
words in good sentences about what was seen^ 

^ To describe is to make another see. 
* Ve-ne'tian (shun) — a native of Venice. 
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or about what happened in connection with the 
visit. 

Example: When Father went to Boston, he saw Bunker 
Hill Monument and he wrote us about it. He brought 
home a picture of it that he bought on the hill where the 
battle was fought. » 

go — goes went (has, have, or had) gone 

Bee — sees saw (has, have, had, is, was, were) seen 

write — writes wrote (has, have, had, is, was, were) written 

think — thinks thought (has, have, had, is, was, were) thought 

bring — brings brought (has, have, had, is, was, were) brought 

buy — buys bought (has, have, had, is, was, were) bought 

Section 5. Dictation 

« 

Write from dictation, after answeriiig the ques- 
tions given helow : — 

Washington, the capital of. our nation, is on the Poto- 
mac river, about a hundred miles from its mouth. From 
the Capitol building as a center, the city is laid out in four 
great parts. In each of these parts, the streets cross one 
another at right angles like the rows on a checker-board. 
So the plan of the city looks as if four checker-boards were 
joined together by the Capitol. Through each of these 
four parts, wide avenues extend in all directions. Where 
the avenues cut through the streets, there are parks filled 
with statues, flowers, and trees. They are among the chief 
beauties of the city. 

From Carpenter's North America. 

What word is spelled in two different ways in 
this lesson ? Tell how it is spelled when it names a 
building where laws are made ; how it is spelled 
when it names a town where laws are made. Name 
the capital of your state. Capital means head. 
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Write on the board the words in this lesson that 
begin with capital letters because they are names of 
places. 

Point out the commas used (1) to separate words 
in a series ; (2) to cut out from the rest of the sen- 
tence a group of words added to explain the mean- 
ing of another word by naming the same thing ; (3) 
to separate parts of sentences to make the meaning 
clear. 

Section 6. Use of << Guess " and << Think." Review 
of "To," "Two," and "Too" 

I. In clasSy guess the names of these cities from 
the first and last letter of each. 
Begin each sentence with / guess. 

W n (In the United States.) 

C o (In the United States.) 

L n (In England.) 

P s (In France.) 

P n (In China.) 

Tell of something you think you would like to see 
in each of these cities. Begin each sentence with 
/ think. 

To guess is to try to give a fact or truth without 
knowing very much about it. 

To think is to come to a conclusion by putting 
known facts together ; to reason about them. 

A plan or a purpose is the result of thinking, not 
guessing. We think about our plans for to-mor- 
row ; we do not guess at them. 
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n. Repeat the following sentences ^ filling each 
blank with think or guess — until you have the 
hahit of using these words correctly. 

1. I I will study my lesson now. 

2. I we two girls will walk to my home in the 

country. If we do, we shall be too tired to go to 
a picnic Saturday. We shall wish to stay at home. 

3. I we shall visit Berlin next summer. 

4. what I care most to see there ! 

5. You cannot where we went last summer. 

6. I it is not yet time for school. 

7. Can you what I am thinking about? 

Write five sentences using guess correctly ; five 
using think correctly. 

m. Write on the hoard sentences using correctly 
the words to, two, too. Give directions for using 
each of these words. ^ 

Section 7. Letter Writings 

Select one of the following topics : — 

1. Choose a city that you would like to .visit, but 
have never seen. Find all you can about it in geogra- 
phies, books of travel, and other books. Imagine that 
you are in this city. Write a letter about it to some 
member of the class. Tell him about a few of the 
most interesting things you imagine yourself to have 
seen and heard in this city. 

2. Recall a visit to some city which the members 
of the class have not seen. Imagine that you are 
again there. Write a letter from that city to some 

^ See page 145, Part I. 
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member of the class^ telling about the things that 
have most interested you. 

3. Write about your home city, or village, to a 
friend whom you know in another city. 

Section 8. Review of Letter Writing 

Give oral directions for the correct writing and 
placing of the heading^ greeting^ hody^ compli- 
mentary closCy and signature of a letter. 

Write on the board many different ways of writ- 
ing the complimentary close/ Tell which you should 
use in closing letters to your parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, or other near relatives ; to a dear friend ; to a 
younger person ; to an older person ; to one whom 
you do not know well. Tell which you should use 
in closing a business letter. 

Look closely at all parts of the letter you have 
just written. (Section 7.) See if you have followed 
the directions you have given in this lesson. 

Section 0. Writing Addresses 

I. The address on an envelope to be mailed 
should contain the name of the person addressed, 
with the title {Mr.y Mrs., MisSy Master^ Dr.y Pres.^ 
etc.), the town in which he lives, and the state. If 
he lives in a city, the street or avenue and the house 
number should be written just above the name of 
the place. If the town is very small, the name of 
the county should be added just below the name 
of the town. Each line of the address should be 

^ See page 49, Part L 
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placed a little to the right of the line above it. The 
items should be separated by commas. Study the 
following models : — 



Miss Mary B. Snow^ 
1945 Hennepin Ave.^ 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 



Mr. 


George 


L. Bancroft, 
Creekside, 
Firesteel Co., 
Cal. 



Address an envelope for mailing to a friend 
living in a city. Fold and inclose the letter that 
you wrote for Section 7 above. 

Be sure that the written side of the letter is folded 
within. 

II. Learn the common abbreviations used in 
addressing letters : — 



Me. Maine. 

N. H. New Hampshire. 

Vt. Vermont. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

R. I. Rhode Island. 

Conn. Connecticut. 

N. Y. New York. 

N. J. New Jersey. 

Penn. Pennsylvania. 

Del. Delaware. 

Md. Maryland. 

D. C. District of Columbia. 

Va. Virginia. 

W. Va. West Virginia. 

N. C. North Carolina. 

S. C. South Carolina. 

Ga. Georgia. 



Ky. Kentucky. 
Tenn. Tennessee. 
Ala. Alabama. 
Miss. Mississippi. 
La. Louisiana. 
Fla. Florida. 
Tex. Texas. 
Ark. Arkansas. 
Okla. Oklahoma. 
Mo. Missouri. 
Ind. Indiana. 
111. Illinois. 
Mich. Michigan. 
Wis. Wisconsin. 
la. Iowa. 
Minn. Minnesota. 
N. D. North Dakota. 
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S. D. South Dakota. . N. M. New Mexico. 
Neb. Nebraska. Ariz. Arizona. 

Kan. Kansas. Nev. Nevada. 

Mont. Montana. Wash. Washington. 

Wyo. Wyoming. Ore. Oregon. 

Colo. Colorado. Cal. California. 

Pres. President. Gov. Governor. 

Supt. Superintendent. Dr. Doctor. 

Rev. Reverend. Esq. Esquire. 

Lieut. Lieutenant. Gen. General. 

Col. Colonel. Maj. Major. 

Hon. Honorable. Capt. Captain. 

III. Prepare pieces of paper the size of an or- 
dinary envelope. Address imaginary letters as if 
they were to be mailed : — 

• (1) To the principal of your school; 

(2) To the teacher of your school or room; 

(3) To your father or mother or nearest relative; 

(4) To the physician you know best; 

(5) To the clergyman you know best; 

(6) To a friend in another state. 

Section lO. Review 

Give the rules for the commas and the capital let- 
ters used in the dictation in Section 5 of this chapter. 

Give four sentences beginning with / thinky and 
two beginning with / guess. 

Different pupils may write on the board abbrevia- 
tions of states and of titles as they are named in full 
by other members of the class. 

Give oral directions for addressing an envelope. 



CHAPTER II 

OBSERVATIONS OF NATUBB 
Section 1. Beading and Discussion 

I. Read and talk over the following extracts 
from '' Spring Jottings,^^ * by John Burroughs. 
Have you ever kept such records f 

For ten or more years past I have been in the habit of 
jotting down, among other things in my notebook, ob- 
servations upon the seasons as they passed, — the com- 
plexion of the day, . . . the arrival of the birds, and the 
opening of the flowers. 

Let me say a word or two in favor of the habit of keep- 
ing a journal of one's thoughts and days. . . . When we 
try to tell what we saw and felt, even to our journals, we 
discover more and deeper meanings in things than we had 
suspected. . . . There is hardly anything that does not 
become much more in the telling than in the thinking or 
in the feeling. 

These leaves from my own journal . . . preserve for me 
the image of many a day which memory alone could never 
have kept. 

AprQ 21, 1884. 

Maple buds just bursting, apple-trees full of tiny leaves. 
How the poplars and willows stand out ! . . . The yellow- 

1 From Riverby. 
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birds (goldfinches) are just getting on their yellow coats. 
I saw some yesterday that had a smutty, unwashed look, 
because of the new yellow shining through the old drab- 
colored webs of the feathers. . . . Violets and dandelions 
are in bloom. . . . Maples are hanging out their delicate 

fringe-like bloom. 

April 13, 1890. 

Everybody is out. . . . All about the robins sang. In 
the trees the crow blackbird cackled and jingled. . . . 
Every half minute came the clear, strong note of the 
meadowlark. The larks were very numerous. . . . Plucked 
my first bloodroot this morning, — a full-blown flower 
with a young one folded up in a leaf beneath it, only just 
the bud emerging, like the head of a papoose protruding 
from its mother's blanket, — a very pretty sight. The 
bloodroot always comes up with the leaf shielding the 
flower-bud, as one shields the flame of the candle in the 
open air with his hand half closed about it. These days 
the song of the toad ... is heard in the land. . . . It is as 
welcome to me as the song of any bird. . . . Mother toad 
is in the pools and puddles now depositing that long chain 
or raveling of eggs. . . . As I look toward the fields where 
the first brown thrasher is singing, I see emerald patches 
of rye. Adapted. 

II. What did John Burroughs mean by "the 
complexion of the day"? Do we speak of golden 
days and gray days ? Explain their meaning. 

Tell what the following expressions in the notes by 
John Burroughs are used to describe : " like the head 
of a papoose protruding from its mother's blanket" ; 
" as one shields the flame of the candle in the open 
air with his hand half closed about it " ; " emerald." 

What words might he have used instead of 
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plucked ? protruding ? papoose ? shields ? deposit- 
ing? emerald?^ 

Section 2. Dally Records 

In the autumn of the year, animals and plants are 
all making changes to prepare for the cold and the 
resting time of the coming winter. In the spring of 
the year, all are making changes to prepare for the 
heat and the growth of summer. 

For a part of your language work keej) a daily 
record of the changes that you observe. Get a 
small notebook for this j^urpose.^ 

Watch the trees in your yard and by the roadside. 
Note which drop their leaves first; which drop 
their leaves last ; how differently the winter buds of 
the various trees are protected. Or, if it is in the 
spring-time, note which trees bud and blossom first, 
and which have leaves before flowers. 

Note the appearance or the disappearance of in- 
sects ; of water-animals. 

Note the changes in temperature, weather, pre- 
vailing winds, and length of days and nights. 

Watch some particular weeds and garden plants. 
Note the date of falling leaves and ripening fruit of 
each ; or, if in the spring, the first appearance of 
buds and leaves. 

^ If pupils need special lessons in the use of the dictionary, such 
lessons should be given. 

' Note to Teacher. — These notebooks should be looked over each 
week, and selections used in a class exercise. 

Not only is this valuable language work, but it is also the best kind 
of training in the observation of nature. 
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Watch for the coming and the going of the birds. 
Why do you seldom see the flocks start southward 
or northward ? Note, as they come, the birds that 
build their nests in the far North and visit you in 
the autumn on their way to the South; or those 
that come to you to build their nests in the spring. 
Note how they look and what they are doing when 
you see them. 

Note the dates on which you find cocoons, cater- 
pillars, or butterflies, and the places in which you 
find them. 

Keep the notebooks carefully. Write legibly. 
Spell and punctuate correctly. Write each day's 
observations in one paragraph. Make some record 
every day. Write each date at the right of the 
paper, using the abbreviation of the day of the 
month. Remember the rules you have learned for 
writing the dates correctly. 

If you take any journeys, keep a diary. 

Section 3. Dictation. Copying 

I. Write from dictation : — 

Sept. 10, 1902. 

Last night after school we went into the swamp to look 

for fringed gentians. We found a few, but picked only 

one blossom. We are going to watch them go to seed 

where they are. 

Sept. 11, 1902. 

This morning I saw a flock of queer-looking birds. 
They were flying about some evergreen-trees in our yard. 
They seemed to be chattering to one another all the time. 
One seemed to be watching me. It had a long, pointed 
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topknot, grayish like the upper part of its body. There 
was a black stripe through its face, around the beak and 
eyes, and a yellow band across the end of its tail. I thought 
I saw a little bit of red somewhere on its wings as it flew 
away. I wish I knew the name of this pretty bird. 

n. Oopy J filling the blanks with one of the fol- 
lowing forms of freeze : — 

freeze, freezes y froze y (has, have, h^A) frozen, 

1. The most tender plants earliest. 

2. Sometimes the apple blossoms in the spring. 

3. Last year our garden flowers in October. 

4. Water in the lake last night. 

5. Some years it has not until midwinter. 

6. The ground had not when we left the North 

last autumn. 

7. It is now. 

8. It has not so early for many years. 

Section 4. Story Telling 

From month to month the trees hang out the 
signs of the changing seasons. Bare branches, swell- 
ing buds, blossom fringes and tassels, full-blown 
flowers, tiny leaves, and full-grown leaves, — green, 
red, yellow, and brown! These mark the path of 
the changing seasons of the year. The Indians have 
a legend that tells the story of these changes and 
how the life of the tree is related to the life of the 
birds. 

I. Read and discuss this legend : — 
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THE CREATION OF THE BIRDS 

The Indians of the Shasta Mountains tell 

A legend beautiful and strange: 
That the Great Spirit stepped fropi cloud to cloud 

In the primeval age. 

And first upon the dome of Shasta stood. 
The spotless face of new-born Earth to see; 

And everywhere He touched the land, up sprang 
A green, luxuriant tree. 

Pleased with the sight, the splendor of His smile 
Melted the snows and made the rivers run. 

And soon the branches tossed their leafy plumes 
And blossomed in the sun. 

Day after day, while the first summer shone. 

He watched, with fresh delight, the growing trees; 

But Autumn came, and fast the bright leaves fell. 
Swept by the keener breeze. 

Yet were they radiant now, in every hue 

Of red and gold which could with sunset vie; 

And looking on them. He loved them ; — they were still 
Too beautiful to die. 

Thrilled by His quickening gaze, each leaf renewed 

Its life and floated buoyantly along; 
Its beauty put forth wings, and as it soaned 

Its gladness grew to song. 

Frances Laughton Mace. 

What words in the first stanza mean " belonging 
to the first ages of the earth " ? 

Does ^^ dome of Shasta " give you the same 
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picture as "peak of Shasta "? Tell the difference 
between the two pictures. What word in the second 
stanza pictures an abundant growth of leaves on the 
trees? 

Describe in other words " the leafy plumes and 
branches." 

What word in the fifth stanza means "very 

bright " ? Give in other words the meaning of " in 
every hue of red and gold which could with sunset 
vie. 

A buoy floats and dances on the water. Buoyantly 
means like a huoy. Describe the picture you get 
from the last three words of the first line and the 
second line of the last stanza. 

II. Tell this legend in your own words. 

For the first oral paragraph, use this sentence: — 

"The Shasta Indians tell a strange and beautiful legend 
of the creation of the birds." 

The second paragraph should tell about whom the 
story is told ; when and where He first appeared. 

The story should next tell what the principal 
person, the Great Spirit, saw and did: (1) what 
He saw and did in the spring; (2) in the summer; 
(3) in the autumn. 

These three paragraphs will lead up to the con- 
cluding thought, — the close kinship, or relation, 
between birds and trees, because the tree was the 
parent of birds. 
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Section 5. Letter TVritingr 

Select one of the following exercises. Before 
writing^ read in your geographies and hooks of 
travel descriptions of the country about which you 
are going to write. 

1. Imagine that you visit the South in November. 
Write a letter to your northern home. Give a vivid 
picture of the part of the country from which you 
write. 

2. Imagine that you visit northern Canada in 
May. Write a letter to a friend at home. Tell about 
this part of the country and what you see that in- 
terests you. 

3. Imagine that you are one of the migrating 
birds. Tell about your trip ; the route you traveled ; 
some of the changes you noticed as you moved 
southward or northward. 

Section 6. Correction of Notebooks 

Discuss and correct in class the sentences taken 
by the teacher from the notebooks.^ 

A diary or journal may record what a person sees, 
what he does and thinks, and how he feels ; or it 
may record any one of these things. What kind of 
a diary or journal have you kept ? 

^ As many days as necessary should be given to class correction 
of sentences taken from the notebooks. Selections from the best 
records may be read aloud. The keeping of notebooks should be con- 
tinued. From time to time, these notes should be discussed by the 
class with the teacher. 
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BIRDS 

Section 1. Study of Poem 

The home of Celia Thaxter, the poet, was on an 
island off the coast of New Hampshhre. In the fol- 
lowing poem, she pictures herself and "one little 
sandpiper " flitting up and down the narrow beach 
just before a storm. She tells us some of her thoughts 
as she watches the bird and the signs of the coming 
tempest. 

Read and discuss thejmerriy and learn it by heart 

THE SANDPIPER 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit. 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high; 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
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Almost as far "as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly. 
As fast we flit across the beach, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 

I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
* He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a feariess eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong. 
The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright ! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky: 
For are we not God's children both. 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 

Celia Thaxter. 

Did you ever see a sandpiper ? The body of a 
" least sandpiper '' is not larger than that of a spar- 
row. It has long slender legs and a long slender 
bill. This little bird runs along the water's edge to 
pick up its food from the sand, but it cannot swim. 
Its cry is a sweet, sad, piping noise, as if it were 
trying to tell how little and helpless it is. 

What signs of the coming storm are pictured in 
the poem ? 

What is the girl doing ? the sandpiper ? 
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What is driftwood ? How is it bleached ? Give 
the meaning of the fifth line of the first stanza. Tell 
how you think sullen clouds look. What does Celia 
Thaxter say the lighthouses look like? How does 
a person reef a sail ? Why are the vessels close- 
reefed when black clouds are scudding across the 
sky? Do you see them flying before the wild 
wind? 

How does " He scans me" differ in meaning from 
*' He looks at me " ? In the third stanza, what three 
words are used to tell the kind of friends the girl and 
the bird are ? What word means the same as stanch f 

Section 2. PoBBeHSlves 

Each sentence about birds, as written in this les- 
son, contains a phrase beginning with of. 

Re-write the sentences, changing each phrase to 
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a possessive without changing the meaning of the 
sentence. 



Example: "How pleasant the life of a bird must be!*' 
"How pleasant a bird's life must be!" 

To write the possessive, add the apostrophe and s (^s) 
to both singular and plural names except when the 
plural ends in s; and the apostrophe only (^) when the 
plural ends in s. 

1. The nests of woodpeckers are in hollow branches or 

tree-trunks. 

2. The hammock-nest of the oriole swings high over the 

dusty road. 

3. The breast of the robin is orange or dull red. 

4. The call of the phoebe-bird is always sweet. 

5. The song of the lark is the sunrise song. 

6. The bill of a swallow is short, broad, and triangular. 

7. The tails of swallows are forked. 

8. The note of the robin is flute-like. 

9. The throat of the blue jay seems shaking with glee. 

10. The four toes of the woodpecker are in pairs, two 

behind and two in front. 

11. Toes of woodpeckers support them as they climb. 

12. The nests of blue jays are made of sticks, bark, and 

vines. 

Section 3. Reading and Discussion 

BIRDS 

The beak, or bill, of a bird is fitted for its use as a tool. 
It may be the bird's chisel, hook, hammer, awl, probe, 
spoon, spear, sieve, net, needle, comb, and brush. Beaks 
are always hard and homy. They may be long, short, 
straight, curved, hooked, sharp, blunt, pointed, slender. 
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broad, stout, blax^k, brown, yellow, light, dark. The nos- 
trils are a pair of little holes usually at the base of the upper 
part of the beak. 

Birds have no teeth. Their food goes into a bag called 
the crop, and from there to the gizzard, which is so made 
that it grinds the food as teeth would. 

Their ears are under the feathers, one on each side 
of the head. 

The tail may act as a rudder in flight, a balancer in 
perching, or, to some birds, as a brace in climbing. It may 
be long, short, rounded, square, notched, pointed, wide, 
narrow, or forked. The shape of the tail is adapted to 
the bird's manner of flying. Short-tailed birds usually 
fly in a straight course and cannot make sharp turns. 

Birds that perch, or perchers, have three toes in front 
and one behind, all on the same level. The hind toe is 
just opposite the middle front toe, to give a strong grip on 
the twig or branch. Birds that scratch for their food, or 
scratchers, have three toes in front and one behind, but 
the hind toe is higher than those in front, so it is out of the 
way in scratching. Birds that climb, like the woodpecker, 
usually have two toes in front and two behind. The toe- 
nails, or claws, may be long, short, sharp, blunt, curved, 
straight, or flat. 

What words are used to describe the beaks, or 
bills, by telling their length ? shape ? size ? color ? 
What words describe the tails of birds? the claws? 

What perchers have you seen ? scratchers ? climb- 
ers? Describe the feet of each. 

Give the two rules for the commas used in writing 
the first paragraph about birds. 
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Section 4. Written Composition 

Write about the robin, foUotmng the paragraph 
topics ' ; — 




I. WHAT A ROBIN DOBa 

Movements : Does he walk, hop, or run ? Does he fly 
high or low? in a long or short flight? in straight or 
curved lines? 

Food : What is it ? how does he get it ? 

Nest : When, where, how, and of what built ? 

Care of Young : With what and how does this bird feed the 
young birds ? For how long a time ? Is the nest cleaned ? 
Do the parents sometimes teach the birds to fly ? How ? 

Voice and Langua^: Does it sing, chirp, call, scream? 
Is the voice soft, sweet, musical, loud, shrill, harsh? Does 
it repeat a few notes again and again ? trill ? sing a peculiar 
air or melody of its own ? 

' As far M possible, these compositions should be writteu from th« 
obEcrvatioDE recorded in tbe notebooks. If tbey canuot be so written 
in following the order of lessons in the book, the; may be postponed 
DDtil the birds can be observed. If preferred, some other bird than 
the robin taity be chosen for studj. 
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Disposition : Does it seem gentle, affectionate, meny, 
cheery, sad, lonely, cross, or cruel ? 

II. HOW A ROBIN LOOKS 

Size : length from crown of head to tip of tail. 

Color: of upper part (back), under parts, head (crown 
and sides), beak, neck, breast, wings, tail, and feet. Any 
peculiar markings. 

Beak : size ; shape ; and how it is adapted to the food and 
habits of the bird. 

Tail: length, breadth, shape. 

Feet: number and arrangement of toes, and how they 
are adapted to the needs of the bird. 

Section 5. Use of Singular Forms with *«Each," 
** Every," *' Either," " Neither," and ** None " 

I. Read the following sentences aloud^ filling the 
blanks with suitable words : — 

1. Birds Imve . 

2. A bird has . 



3. Every bird has its own song. 

4. Each bird has its own kind of nest. 

5. All birds have bills suited to their - 



6. Both the woodpecker and the blue jay are . 

7« Neither bird is . 

8. Either bird is . 

9. Both the meadowlark and the bobolink have their 

on the ground. 

10. In the spring, every bird is welcome, but no bird ha^ 

a cheerier note than the . 

11. Of all birds, none is more welcome than the . 



12. Everybody is his friend, and nobody is too busy to 
enjoy his song. 
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Eachf every, either, neither, and none are used in 
speaking of only one person or thing, or of one group of 
persons or things. None means not one. 

II. Write on the board the four words printed 
in italics^ in the twelve sentences given above. 

Which two of the four words are used in speaking 
of one person or thing? Which, in speaking of 
more than one person or thing ? 

I8 and has are used to make statements about one 
person or thing; have is used to make statements about 
more than one person or thing, and with the words you 
and I; are is used to make statements about more than 
one person or thing, and with the word you, 

III. Write the following sentences^ using the 
correct one of each pair of words given^ and filling 
the blanks to make sentences. 

Read your sentences in clasSy and tell why the 
words chosen are correct. 

1. Each I ( in I, \ I . 

(are) (their) 

^ ( has ) ( her ) 
,. Eveiy \^J \^^J own . 

3. All \}^\ L^. 1 



(have) (their) 

4- Both and \ ^^^ I and j 

( has ) ^are 

5. All the pupils jj^^^^^j . 

6. Each man in the neighborhood | | interested in 

(their! ^" 
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(their) 



7. Every person in the world l | interested in I, . | 



8. Of all our lessons none \ [ more difficult than . 

(are) 

9. Everybody j\«;«;j and \^^^^^] . 

10. Everything in J . . | place | ^ | best. 

IV. Make sentences about the following sub- 
jects: nobody, everybody, anybody, and none {not 
one person or thing). 

Tell whether the words that assert something 
about each of these subjects should be singular or 
plural in form. 

Section 6. Story Telling. 

A fable is a story of something which did not 
happen, but which has a meaning that is true for- 
ever. Some of the oldest stories we know are fables. 

Tell the following story : — 

THE FABLE OF THE PIGEON'S NEST. 

There is an old, old story that tells why the Pigeon 
builds so poor a nest. It is said that when this bird first 
came to earth the other birds all flew about her and ofifered 
to teach her how to build a nest. 

"If you want to live in the woods," said the Wood- 
pecker, " I will show you an old tree with a splendid deep 
hole in it, which I do not want myself. There is also 
plenty of rotten wood for bedding." 

"Those old trees are such close places — enough to 
smother one !" exclaimed the Oriole. " I will teach you to 
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hang your nest on the end of an elm-branch. Weave to- 
gether moss, hair, and twine until neither wind nor weather 
can get through, and hang it where you can sit and look 
at the world while the wind rocks your cradle for you." 

" But after all there is no place for one's nest like a good 
sand-bank," said the Sand Martin. "They say it is dan- 
gerous in heavy rains, but I never was washed away yet." 

" It is dangerous, though," said his cousin, the Chinmey 
Swallow. " I will show you how to go down a tall chimney 
and build there where the air is always warm. My nest is 
made of sticks, which are easy to get, and of glue which I 
make myself." 

" You never get burned out, I suppose, with your sticks 
and your glue. Depend upon it, Mrs. Pigeon, there is 
nothing like mud for building," said the Bam Swallow. 

"Yes, I like mud myself, and always use it," said the 
little Phcebe ; " but I think under the cow-shed is more airy 
and pleasant than under the eaves of that dark bam." 

"After all," remarked the Robin, "for all family pur- 
poses, give me a good, well -woven nest in the crotch of an 
apple-tree. The best nest has walls of horse-hair, moss, and 
twigs, well lined with feathers." 

And the Sparrow said, " It is pleasant, too, very pleasant 
in my rose-bush. I like to have the rose-leaves drop down 
on my speckled eggs." ' 

The Pigeon was a very pretty bird, and very polite. She 
kept bobbing her head to the other birds all the time they 
were talking, but she was thinking that she knew more than 
any one else. She walked about on her little red feet; she 
turned her head from side to side, showing the purple and 
green tints on her neck. At last she said : — 

" I am really very much obliged to you all, but I know 
how to make a nest." 

What ! have you been taught ? " cried all the other birds. 
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"No," said the Pigeon, bobbing her head as before, " but 
I know how." 

At last the birds flew away, and she began to work by 
herself. She tried to make a mud nest, but because she did 
not know enough to mix straws with the mud, her nest fell 
to pieces. She tried weaving, but her claws and beak were 
tied up in the moss. She very nearly hung herself with a 
very long horse-hair. Then she flew off to the sand-bank; 
but when she tried to dig a hole in the sand, she was nearly 
buried alive. 

The Pigeon felt quite sad, but she was too proud to ask 
help of the others ; so she went off and sat by the bam, mop- 
ing and idle. At last a man took pity on her, and built her 
a little house of wood, but there was no neat nest inside, 
nothing but some loose straw. To this day she lives in just 
such a little close place, or in the woods has a careless heap 
of twigs for a nest. She would not learn from others. 

If the meaning of this fable reminds you of the 
meaning of any myth or other story you have read^ 
tell the elass about it. 

Section 7. Use of " Ought " and " Ought not " 

!• Read aloud : — 

1. The Woodpecker said to the Pigeon, " You ought 

not to build your nest on a branch." 

2. The Oriole said, " You ought not to make a nest in a 

hole in a tree." 

3. The Sand Martin said, " You ought n't to build in a 

tree at all." 

4. The Chimney Swallow saic'v "You ought not to 

build in a sand-bank." 

5. Little Phcebe said, " You ought not to build under 

the eaves of a dark bam." 
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6. "You ought to build in an apple-tree," said the 

Robin. 

7. " No, you ought to make your nest in a rose-bush," 

said the Sparrow. 

8. " Ought not I to know how to build it myself ?" said 

the Pigeon. 

9. Ought the birds to have given so much advice ? 
10. Ought the Pigeon to have listened to them ? 

!!• Finish the following sentences in many ways, 
and repeat them many times, until had ought or 
had Tbt ought sounds incorrect to you : — 

I. I ought . 6. I ought not . 



2. You ought . 7. You ought not . 

3. He ought . 8. He ought not . 

4. We ought . 9« We ought not . 

5. They ought . lo. They ought not . 

Section 8. Punctuation of Quotations 

I. In thefahhy " The Pigeon^ s Nest ^'^ point out 
examples of each rule given below : — 

A direct quotation repeats the exact words of another. 

Quotation marks are used before and after a direct quo- 
tation to show that the words belong to another, and not 
to the writer. 

The first word of a quoted sentence begins with a capital 
letter. 

When a quotation follows the words of the writer, it is 
usually separated from them by a comma ; sometimes by a 
colon (:). 

When a quotation comes before words not quoted, it is 
separated from them by a comma, if the quotation closes 
with a statement; by a question mark, if it closes with a 
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question; by an exclamation mark, if it closes witii an 
exclamation. 

II. Write statements about a bird or birds. 

In each sentence write a direct quotation. Use 
the following words in the sentences : — 

eat sing ate have sung 

eats sings sang had sung 

is eating are singing has eaten have eaten 

are eating is singing has sung had eaten 

Section 0. Changing Indirect to Direct Quotations 

I, In the following fable, every sentence except 
the first gives the meaning of something the Wood- 
pecker or the Dove said, without giving the exact 
words of either. Such a quotation is called an indi- 
red quotation. 

Read aloud the indirect quotations in the 
fable : — 

THE WOODPECKER AND THE DOVE 

A Woodpecker and a Dove had been visiting a Peacock- 
After they had left, the Woodpecker asked the Dove how 
she liked the host. Without waiting for her answer, he 
went on to say that he thought the Peacock was a very 
disagreeable creature. The Dove said she had not thought 
so; that to her the Peacock seemed very beautiful. This 
seemed to surprise the Woodpecker, who said the Peacock 
was vain ; that he had shapeless feet and a rasping voice. 
And again he asked the Dove if she did not notice these 
things. But the Dove said she truly did not notice them, 
because she was so charmed with the beautiful head, 
gorgeous colors, and magnificent train. Msov. 
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An indirect quotation gives the meaning of ^diat another 
has said without quoting his exact words. An indirect 
quotation is not inclosed in quotation marks. 

n. He-write the fable, putting what each bird 
said in the form of direct quotations. 

Section 10« Changing Direct to Indirect Quota- 
tions 

He-write the folloioing sentences, changing the 
direct to indirect quotations : — 

1. One has truly said, "It is not the eye that sees, but 
the man behind the eye." 

2. Emerson said, "We find in life exactly what we put 
into it." 

3. John Burroughs says, " The eye always sees what 
it wants to see, and the ear hears what it wants to hear." 

4. Oliver Wendell Holmes has said, ** You must have 
the bird in your heart before vou can see the bird in the 
bush." 

5. Some one has written, — 

" Two men look ont through the same bars; 
One sees the mud and the other the stars." 

Explain the meaning of the last two quotations. 
Section 11. Oral Composition 

Read : — 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich has written some of our best short 
stories. One is named, " Our New Neighbors at Ponka- 

Pog. 

He tells how early one spring a young couple from 

Baltimore moved into a new house near his own. Passing 
the house daily, he used to see the husband and wife work- 
ing in the garden together, chattering and singing as they 
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worked, "the wife very young, pretty, and with the air of a 
lady; the husband somewhat older." They seemed very 
happy together. 

He siiid he often wished to s|)oak to them, but they always 
seemed to avoid him. and would hurry away as soon as 
he walked toward 
them . They .seemed 
to wish to have 
nothing to do with 
any one. 

After a wliile he 
missed the little 
lady with " her 
pretty, slim figure, 
always dra|)ed in 
some soft black 
stuff with a bit of 
something bright 
at the throat," and 
day after day he 
saw the husband 
di^ng all alone" 
in the garden. 

At the tlose of 
the story, he tells 
how his children 
came dashing into the library to tell him that in the nest in 
the old elm-tree, are three young Baltimore orioles, or " hang- 
birds"; and he concludes the story with, "Then the boys' 
father smiled to think that the new neighbors had such a 
promising family." So, to our surprise, we find that his 
story is not of persons but of birds. 

Tell the whole story outlined above. 
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Section 12. Written Composition 

Write a story , true or imagined^ like the one told 
by Mr. Aldrich. 

Write about a bird family in your neighborhood^ 
— or, if you prefer, tell about a family of squirrels, 

rabbits, or other animals. Write as if they were 
•persons. 

Tell about their making their home; how they 
looked ; how they acted ; what they did ; and then, 
at the very end of your story, reveal the secret that 
you have been telling about a family of birds or 
other animals. 

Be sure to make the description of the birds or 
other animals agree with your account of their 
habits and the kind of nest or home they build. If 
you tell about a pair of bluebirds, do not describe a 

robin's nest. 

Section 13. Review 

Complete the following sentences, using one of 
these words to help make each statement : has, have, 
iSy are, was, or were. 

1. Every bird . 

2. All birds . 

3. Everybody in this room . 

4. None of our family . 

5. Each of us . 

6. Either of my two brothers . 

7. Neither of my parents . 



Write an indirect quotation. Change it to a 
direct quotation. 



CHAPTER IV 



NORSE MYTHS 



Section !• Reading and Oral Composition 

Read and re-read ; then tell the Norse myth of 
the Creation of the World. 

NORSE MYTHS 

Long years ago, in the cold land of the North, as well as 
in sunny Greece, men had many strange and beautiful 
fancies about everything they saw or heard. For many 
generations, these myths were told by father to son, around 
Norse firesides in the long winter evenings. At last, in 
Iceland, they were written down in books called the Eddas, 
and so they were saved for the world to read and think about 
and enjoy; for they had deep meaning and much beauty. 

THE MAKING OF THE WORLD 

Once upon a time in the vast space where no earth hung 
and no heavens shone, there was nothing but the unseen 
spirit of the great All-father. In his own good time, he 
began to build the world. Then he called giants and gods 
into form and life; and he created Odin, the greatest of the 
twelve gods that were to keep the world in order. 

With divine beauty and power these gods formed the 
earth, spreading out the great plains, cutting the deep val- 
leys through the hills, and sending the water far up into the 
deep fjords. ^ Over all, they stretched the bending heaven ; 

* (Fh>nounced fyordf in one syllable.) An arm of the sea between 
high, rocky banks. 
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and they caught great sparks that floated from the fire- 
world and set them in the sky, until the splendor of the 
stars shone over the whole earth. Around the world lay 
the deep sea, and beyond it the dreary home of the frost- 
giants. 

To the giantess Night and to her son Day, the gods gave 
chariots and swift horses that they might ride through the 
sky once in twenty-four hours. Night drove fast behind 
her fleet steed, and, as she ended her course at dawn, the 
horse bedewed the waiting earth with drops from his bit. 
Day flew swiftly after his dusky mother, and the shining 
mane of his horse filled the heavens with light. There was 
also a giant who had a son and a daughter of such exceed- 
ing beauty that he called the one Maane, or Moon, and 
the other Sol, or Sun; so the gods sent one to guide the 
Moon and the other the Sun, in their daily course around 
the world. 

On the top of a lofty mountain was the beautiful plain 
of Ida, overlooking all lands and seas. On this plain the 
gods built their home, the shining city of Asgard. From 
Earth to Heaven they stretched the rainbow bridge, over 
which they passed and re-passed in their joumeyings. And 
Asgard shone like a beautiful cloud overhanging the earth. 

Abridged and adapted.^ 

Section 2. Statements. Subject and Asserting 

Word 

Every sentence must have a subject about which 
the statement is made. Every sentence must also 
contain a word that makes the statement about the 
subject. This word is used to state, or assert, that 
something is or is not true of the subject. 

* From Norse Stories, by Hamilton Mabie. Copyright, 1882 and 
1900. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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In each of the five sentences at the end of this 
section^ the word that asserts is inclosed by brack- 
ets. The subject may be found by placing who or 
what before the inclosed word. 

Example: Who or what shone over the whole earth? 
(Answer.) "The stars." Then the word stars names the 
subject of the sentence. 

Write the queationH that will help to find the 
subject of each of the given sentencef^. 

After each question write the am^ioer^ — the 
word used to name the subject. 

1. The stars [shone] over the wliole earth. 

2. The deep sea [lay] amund it. 

3. The gods [gave] chariots to the giantess Night, and 

to her son Day. 
4- Night [drove] feast behind lier fleet steed. 
5. Day [flew] after his chisky motlier. 

Section 3. Forms of "Shine," "Lie," "Give," 

"Drive," and " Fly " 

!• The words that do the asserting in the sen- 
tences in Section 2 — sho7iey Jay, gave, drove, a,nd few 
— show that what is asserted happened in past time. 

The words shine and shines, lie and lies, give and 
gives, drive and drives, jly sind flies are used to as- 
sert that the same actions take place in present time. 
The first word of each pair is used to state some- 
thing about a plural subject (and with the subjects 
you and /). The second word of each pair is used 
with a singular subject (except with you and /). 

He-write the five sentences at the end of Section 2, 
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changing the words in the brackets to state that 
the same action is taking place in present time. 

Answer these two questions about each statement 
you have written : Is the subject of the sentence 
singular or plural ? Then, is the word that states, 
or asserts, singular or plural ? 

Both the subject and the word that asserts must be 
singular, or both must be plural. 

Example : Stars shine. The star shines. 

Read your sentences in class. Point out the end- 
ing of each word that asserts, when it refers to one 
object. 

The letter s ends the plural of words that name; but it 
usually ends the smgular form of a word that asserts some- 
thing as happening in present time (except with you or J). 

!!• Make oral and written sentences, using cor- 
rectly both present forms of the words given 
below. 

The ending of the words in the upper line shows 
that they should be used to make statements about 
singular subjects (except with you and /). Those 
in the lower line should be used to make statements 
about plural subjects (and with you and /)• 

shines lies gives drives flies 

shine lie give drive fly 

m. The forms of these words that are used with 
has, have, and had to make statements are shone, 
lain, given, driven, flown. 

Read the last five sentences in Section 2y change 
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ing the words in the brackets to the forms with has, - 
have, and had. 

Section 4. Reading and Oral Composition 

I. Read the poem and study the picture of Thor. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THOR 

I am the God Thor,* 
I am the War (lod, 
I am the Thunderer! 
Here in my Northland, 
My fastness and fortress, 
Reign I forever! 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations; 
This is my hammer, 
Miolner^ the mighty; 
Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it! 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it, 
And hurl it afar off; 
This is my girdle; 
Whenever I brace it, 
Strength is redoubled! 

The light thou beholdest 
Stream through the heavens. 
In flashes of crimson, 
Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night-wind. 
Affrighting the nations ! 

* Th6r. 8 MySl'ner, 
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Jove ^ is my brother; 
Mine eyes are the lightning; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder, 
The blows of my hammer 
Ring in the earthquake* 

Force rules the worid still. 
Has ruled it, shall rule it; 
Meekness is weakness, 
Strength is triumphant. 
Over the whole earth 
Still is it Thor's-Day ! 



Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

II. Tell what the 'poem tells of the old Norse 
hero Thor. 

Of what was he the god ? Where did he live and 
rule ? 

Tell about his hammer and what he could do with 
it ; his gauntlets, or long gloves ; his girdle and what 
happened when he braced it, or drew it tight ; his 
red beard and what it caused ; his eyes ; the wheels 
of his chariot. 

Read aloud the stanza in which he dares, or chal- 
lenges, the whole world to conquer him. 

If possible, read some of the old Norse stories 
about Thor, a^id choose one to tell the class.^ 

1 Jov. 

* These may be found in " The Saga of King Olaf," in Long- 
fellow's Tales of a Wayside Inn, Holbrookes Northland Heroes, or 
Mabie's Norse Myths, 
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Section 5. Picture Study and Written Description 

Look closely at the picture, " Thor." Read and 
re-read Longfellow's lines, " The Challenge of Thor." 

Write about the picture, copying and completing 
the next sentence for your first paragraph, to give 
a general view of the picture : — 

The mighty Norse god, Thor, is plunging through , 

in a drawn by . 

The second paragraph should give the nearer view, 
telling how Thor looks, what he has, and what he 
is doing. 

Your third paragraph may tell what he seems to 
be saying. 

Section 6. Use of " Am,'' " Is,'* and " Are " 

I. Copy the following sentences : — 

1. " I am king of gods and men. Tui,* the god of war, 

and Thor, the Thunderer, are my sons. Wednes- 
day, or Woden's day, is named for me," said 
Woden. 

2. Tuesday is Tui's day. 

3. "I am the Thunderer!" said Thor. 

4. "Thursday, or Thor's day, is named for me," said 

the god of strength. 

5. Frey ^ is the god of sowing and reaping and Freyja' is 

the goddess of love. Friday, Freyja's day, is the 
day of love. 
6 The names of Tui, Woden, Thor, and Freyja are 
spoken daily because the days of the week are 
named for them. 

» Twoo'ee. ' FrI. » Fri'ja. 
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Give the three rules for the commas in the sen- 
tences at the bottom of page 40. 

Am, isy and are assert that something is or hap- 
pens in present time. Which of these three words 
is used with the subject I? with the subject you ? 
Which in speaking of one person or thing (except 
with /) ? in speaking of more than one person or 
thing? 

II. Read the following sentences aloud many 
times J filling the blanks ^mthmany different words 
that describe: — 

I am . We are . 

You are . You are . 



He is . They are . 

Section 7. Written Composition 

According to the old Norse stories, the dwarf, 
Brok, made the magic hammer for Thor. Pla- 
cing it in the strong hands of the hero, Brok 
said: — 

This hammer shall never fail, no matter how big or 
how hard that which it smites may be ; no matter how far 
it is thrown, it will always return to your hand ; you may 
make it so small that it can be hidden in your bosom, and 
its only fault is the shortness of its handle. 

If you had a wonderful hammer like the one 
made for Thor, one you always carried hidden in 
your pocket, what are some of the things you would 
do with it ? 

Imagine that you have such a hammer ^ and that 
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you have often used it. Write about one of your 
experiences with it. 

Or, if you have read about the magic ship given 
to Thorj tell what you would do with such a ship. 

Section 8. Reading and Story Telling 

I. Read : — 

THE DEATH OF BALDER, THE LIGHT OF THE SUN. 

Balder was the most godlike of all of the gods, because 
he was the purest and the best. He had always lived in 
such a glow of brightness that no darkness had ever 
touched him. 

One day it happened that as Frigg, the mother of Balder, 
was spinning in her house, an old woman entered. 

" Do you know," asked the new-comer, " what they are 
doing in Asgard ? They are throwing all manner of danger- 
ous weapons at Balder. He stands there like the sun for 
brightness; and against his glory spears and battleaxes 
fall powerless to the ground. Nothing can harm him." 

" No ! nothing can bring him any hurt," answered Frigg 
jojrfully, " for I have made everything in heaven and earth 
swear to protect him." 

"Truly," asked the old woman, "has everything sworn 
to protect Balder?" 

"Yes," said Frigg, " everything has sworn except one 
little shrub which is called Mistletoe. I did not take an 
oath from that because I thought it too young and weak." 

When the old woman heard this, she walked oflF much 
faster than she had come in ; and no sooner had she passed 
beyond Frigg's sight than this same feeble old woman 
grew suddenly erect, shook off her woman's garments, 
and there stood Loke ^ himself. In a moment he had 

Loke (lo'ki) was the god of evil. 
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plucked a twig of the unsworn mistletoe, and was back 
in the circle of the gods. Hoder was standing silent and 
alone outside the noisy throng, for he was blind. Loke 
touched him. 

Why do you not throw something at Balder?" 
Because I cannot see where Balder stands, and have 
nothing to throv/ if I could," replied Hoder. 

" If that is all," said Loke, " come with me. I will give 
you something to throw, and direct your aim." 

Hoder, thinking no evil, went with Loke and did as he 
was told. 

The little sprig of mistletoe shot through the air, pierced 
the heart of Balder, and in a moment the beautiful god lay 
dead upon the ueld. 

A shadow rose out of the deep beyond the worid and 
spread itself over heaven and earth, for the light of the 
universe had gone out. The summer was ended, and 
winter waited at the door. 

Abridged and adapted.* 

II. Write this story as briefly as possible, with- 
out direct quotations. The best story may be 
written on the board and compared with that in 
the book. 

Section 9. Broken Quotations 

I. Copy the first sentence of the third paragraph 
in " The Death of Balder " ; the entire fourth para- 
graph ; the fifth ; and the first sentence o/ the sixth. 

Observe that each sentence you have written con- 
tains V. quotation which is broken into two parts by 
words not quoted. 

1 From Hamilton Mabie's Norse Stories, Copyright, 1882 and 
1900. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Read the entire quotation in each sentence; read 
the words that divide the quotation into two parts. 

What marks inclose each part of the quotation ? 
What mark is used to separate the words of the 
writer from each part of the quoted sentence ? 

Each part of a broken, or divided, quotation is inclosed 
in quotation marks; and each part is separated from 
the words not quoted by a comma, tmless the quota- 
tion is broken between two independent statements. In 
this case, a semicolon usually follows the words not 
quoted. 

If the second part of the quotation is a new sentence, 
it begins with a capital letter, and the words not quoted 
are followed by a period. 

II. Study the punctuation of the broken quota- 
tions in the fable, " The Pigeon's Nest.*'^ Find one 
quotation broken between two independent state- 
ments, with a semicolon after the words not quoted. 
Find three in which the second part of the quotation 
begins with a capital letter, because it is a new 
sentence. 

Write from dictation the broken quotations in 
'' The PigeovUs Nest^'' and give the reason for 
each mark of punctuation. 

Section 10. Use of Negatives 

I. The sentence, " No darkness had touched 
Balder," denies what the sentence, '^ Darkness had 
touched Balder," declares to be true. 

The words not^ no^ none {not one\ nothing {no 

> See page 25, Part IL 
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thmg\ nobody f never {not ever), and neither {not 
either), are all used to deny that something is true, 
or to declare that it is not true. Each of these has 
a not or a no as part of its meaning. They are 
called negatives, because the word negative comes 
from a word that means to deny. 

Read aloud the sentences that contain negatives 
in Section 8 of this chapter. 

Change each sentence so that it declares the 
opposite to be true, or affirms. 

Observe that there is but one negative in each 
statement that denies. ^' I have not nothing '' would 
be a very awkward way of saying " I have something." 

Use only one negative to make a denial. 

II. Read the following sentences aloud many 
times, filling the blanks differently each time: — 

1. I have no . 4. We have no . 

2. You have no . 5. You have no . 

3. He has no . 6. Thev have no . 

7. We like candy, but I have none, you have , and 

he has . 



8. I have nothing to 

9. He has nothing to 

10. You have nothing to - 

11. They have nothing to 

12. I have never seen a — 



13* You have never seen a 
14. He has never seen a — 



m. Neither (not either) and nor (not or) are 
two negatives that are used together, but not to make 
one statement. Each makes a separate denial. 
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Example: "Neither fruits nor flowers are growing in 
November" means "Fruits are not growing in November, 
and flowers are not growing in November." 

Read aloud each of the incomplete sentences be- 
low ^ filling the blanks. 

Re-read each sentence so as to make two sepa- 
rate denials. 

Change each to a sentence that affirms. 

1. Neither you nor I have . 

2. Neither Frigg nor Hoder knew . 



3. Neither my father nor my mother has . 

IV. Write full sentences giving the meaning of 
the lines quoted below. In the sentences^ use the 
negatives no, not, never, nothing, and neither-nor. 

"No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees. 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, — 
November!" 

V. Copy the foufth and sixth paragraphs of 
Section 8 of this chapter. In the fourth paragraph^ 
what mark is placed after the word no ? In the 
sixth paragraph^ what mark is given after the 
word yes ? 

The words yea and no used in answer to a question are 
separated from the rest of the answer by a comma or 
some other mark of punctuation. 

One half the class may ask questions to be an- 
swered by yes or no. The other half may write the 
answers on the board, beginning each sentence with 
yes or no. 
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Section 11. Review iExercise for Omissioii of the 

Word **Got" 

To have means to owUf poaaeas^ hold^ or controL 

Fill the following blanks in many ways and repeat 
the sentences until have got or has got in such sen- 
tences sounds incorrect. 

1. Who has my ? 

2. Mary has an in her desk. Who gave it to her ? 

It was not I. 

3. I have a . 



4. You have an . 

5. My sister has four at home. 

6. We have at our house. 

7. Some one in the room has a new . It is not I. 

8. What has Anna on her dress ? 

9. What have you on your head ? 
10. I have a new . 

Section 12. Written Composition 

Write in your own words the story of " The 
Passing of Balder j or Summer Sunlight.^^ 

Write the shortest story that will give the impor- 
tant incidents. Observe Mr. Mabie's use of the words 
asked^ replied^ answered, to avoid too frequent use 
of the word said. 

After telling the time, place, and persons, tell in 
a very short story how Loke was the cause of Hai- 
der's death : how he found out the secret ; plucked 
the mistletoe ; gave it to the blind god ; and how 
Hoder innocently sent Balder away from Asgard. 

In your concluding paragraph of one or two sen- 
tences; tell the result. 
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Section 13. Memorizing: 

Longfellow wrote '^ The Challenge of Thor." * In 
that poem, the old Norse god declares that no one 
in the world equals him in power; that hy force, he 
rules the world. He says, " Over the whole earth is 
it Thor's day." Longfellow's friend, James Russell 
Lowell, wrote the following stanzas to show that 
the spirit of love is more powerful than the spirit 
of force. 

Learn the verses by heart and recite them to the 
class. 

THE NEW WORLD ' 



A REPLY TO " THOR's CHALLENGE 

Might makes no master 
Here any longer; 
Sword is not swayer; 
Here e'en the gods are 
Selfish no more. 

Walking the New Earth, 
I^, a divine One 
Greets all men godlike, 
Calls them his kindred. 
He, the Divine. 

Is it Thor's hammer 
Rays in his right hand ? 
Weaponless walks he; 
It is the White Christ, 
Stronger than Thor, 

» Page 37, Part II. 

' From The Voyage to Virdand, 



if 
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Here shall a realm rise 
Mighty in manhood ; 
Justice and Mercy 
Here set a stronghold 
Safe without spear. 

Weak was the Old World, 
Wearily war-fenced ; 
Out of its ashes. 
Strong as the morning, 
Springeth the New. 

James Russell Lowell. 

Section 14. Review 

What two parts^ or elements, must every sentence 
contain ? 

What is the subject of a statement ? 

Write on the board two short sentences about 
some Norse hero. Write one sentence about Norse 
heroes. Point out the two necessary elements, or 
parts, of each sentence. 

Give directions for the correct use of ayn^ is, and 
are. Give examples in sentences. 

What is a broken, or divided, quotation ? Write 
one on the board. 

Give the words that are called negatives. Why 
are they so named ? How many are used to make 
one denial ? Use neither-nor in a sentence. 

Write four sentences, each containing a different 
form of to fly. Explain the changes of form. 

Give directions for writing yes and no in a sen- 
tence used to answer a question. 
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CHAPTER V 

KNIGHTS AND THEIR ADVENTURES 

Section 1. Reading and Discussion 

Read this selection thoughtfully : — 

KNIGHTHOOD 

Many hundred years ago, kings gathered about them- 
selves the most courteous, bravest, purest, and noblest 
men in their kingdom, and made them knights. The 
most promising youths were chosen to be pages, and it 
was their duty to serve the king's household. After several 
years of training, if worthy, they were admitted to the 
order of knighthood. 

Taking the vow of the knight was a very solemn cere- 
mony. The youth laid his sword on the altar as a sign 
that he was ready to give up everything to the sacred ser- 
vice of his king, his country, and his God. He knelt and 
prayed all night before the holy shrine. In the morning, 
in the presence of the lords and knights, his sword and 
spurs were bound upon him. This was a sign that he was 
always to fight every form of injustice and oppression, and 
every enemy of the kingdom. He was then proclaimed 
a knight. The one who gave him the title struck him 
lightly on the cheek or shoulder with a sword, saying, 
'* Be thou a good and faithful knight." 

The new knight then took a solemn oath that he would 
ever serve his king, protect the weak and distressed, fight 
against all wrongs, and do nothing unworthy the name 
of a knight. 
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The motto of knighthood was : " Live pure lives, speak 
true words, right wrongs." 

Give the meaning of courteous ; vow ; solemn ; 
ceremony ; service ; shrine ; injustice ; oppression. 
Tell how each is used in the selection above. 

Tell : — 

1. to what the life of a knight was pledged ; 

2. how he was trained for this service ; 

3. how he took the vow and became a knight. 

Section 2. Descriptive Words 

I. The words in the following list all describe true 
knights. 

Read the words aloud, and after each give a 
word of opposite meaning. 

fearless daring pure 

unselfish heroic courageous 

chivalrous manly stout-hearted 

strong courteous gentle 

gallant truthful just 

kind true honorable 

II. The words in the first column below all de- 
scribe some quality. Opposite each is the name of 
that quality. 

Write the word that names the quality from the 
dictation of the word that describes it. 

truthful truthfulness 

upright uprightness 

polite politeness 

gentle gentleness 

meek meekness 



noble 

brave 

valiant 

high-spirited 

adventurous 

loyal 
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good 


goodness 


kind 


kindness 


unselfish 


unselfishness 


honest 


honesty 


pure 


purity 


brave 


bravery 


noble 


nobility 


courteous 


courtesy 


just 


justice 


temperate 


temperance 


heroic 


heroism 


courageous 


courage 



Read : 



Section 3. Story TeUlng 



KING ARTHUR AND SIR GALAHAD 

Once upon a time, more than a thousand years ago, 
there was a magnificent castle in England, where lived 
the king of knights, the great King Arthur. Here, with 
his beautiful queen, he dwelt in splendid state, surrounded 
by hundreds of brave knights and fair ladies. 

The bravest and noblest of King Arthur's followers 
were chosen to sit with him at a round table ; and they 
were called "The Knights of the Round Table." From 
his court they went out through all the country, fighting 
evil, protecting the weak, and relieving the distressed. 

The holiest, most sacred mission of the Knights of the 
Round Table was the search for the Holy Grail, — the 
cup out of which Jesus drank at the Last Supper with His 
disciples. It was believed that it could be found and kept 
only by one who was pure in thought, word, and deed. 
And Sir Galahad, the "bright boy-knight," was chosen 
to go forth on this quest of the Holy Grail. 

He had many wonderful adventures, but grew ever more 
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godlike in thought and deed. At last, after years of wan- 
dering, — years of brave and unselfish deeds, — he en- 
tered a chapel to worship. He was clad in silver armor, 
and his face shone like that of an angel. Within the 
chapel, before the altar, he saw a holy man kneeling. 
Around him stood a multitude of angels! And behold, 
upon the altar was the object of the long quest, — the Holy 
Grail! Trembling with joy. Sir Galahad fell upon his 
knees, when suddenly his soul left his body. Those who 
stood about him said that angels bore his soul to heaven ; 
and that a hand came down from heaven, took the Holy 
Grail, and bore it, too, to Heaven. 

"And one there was among us, ever moved 
Among us in white armor, Galahad. 

and none. 

In so young youth was ever made a knight 
Till Galahad." ' 

Tell what you like best in the picture of Sir 
Galahady on page SI. 

Tell the story of Sir Galahad. 

1. Who was he? When and where did he live? 

2. What kind of youth was he, — in his thoughts ? 
his feelings ? his deeds ? How did he look ? 

3. Tell about his search for the Holy Grail. 

4. Tell about the end of the search, or quest. 

Section 4. A Quotation within a Quotation 

Copy the paragraph and the stanza with all the 
marks. 

"The age of chivalry is never past so long as there is 
a wrong not made right, and a man or woman left to say, 

> From Idylls of the King, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
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* I will redress * that wrong, or spend my life in the atr 

tempt.' " 

** So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man. 

When duty whispers low, * Thou must,^ 

The youth replies, ' / can.^ " 

How do you know that the paragraph is a quota- 
tion? It was written by Charles Kingsley. Read the 
words he quoted. Make on the board the marks that 
inclose them. 

The stanza is taken from a poem by Emerson. 
Read the words he quoted. Give the meaning of 
the last two lines. Give the reason for the single 
quotation mark and the reason for the double quo- 
tation marks at the end of the stanza. 

Single quotation marks are used to inclose a quotation 
within a quotation. 

Give an original sentence, illustrating this rule. 

Section 5. Forms of Comparison of Descriptive 
Words. Use of the Semicolon 

I. All descriptive words denoting quality, as 
brave^ strong^ pure, and noble, may be changed in 
form to show that some person or thing has more or 
less of that quality than others have ; in other words, 
may be changed to show different degrees of quality. 

Example: The word stronger shows that one of two 
persons has more strength — that is, a higher degree of 
strength — than the other. The word strongest shows 
that one of several persons has the most strength, — that 
is, the greatest degree of strength, or very great strength. 

Re-dress' — To set right. 
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Observe that these different degrees of quality are 
shown by adding er and est to the simple form of 
the word. Many other descriptive words show the 
different degrees of quality in the same way. 

From the words of the lists in Section 2 of this 
chapter, select five descriptive words that would add 
er and est to show different degrees of quality. 

Write the five words in the simple form. In 
classp repeat the three forms of these words that 
show the different degrees of quality. 

Example : Write the word strong ; and in class repeat 
the three forms, strong^ stronger, strongest. 

Give a sentence using these three forms correctly. 

The forms of a descriptive word that show different 
degrees of quality are called forms of comparison. 

II. Find in Section 2 of this chapter, five words 
that would be changed to denote different degrees 
of quality by placing the words more and most be- 
fore the simple form. 

Copy the five words y giving the three forms of 
each. 

Example : unselfish, more unselfish, most unselfish. 

The expression more unselfish shows that one oj 
two persons has more unselfishness than the other ; 
most unselfish shows that one of severaZ persons has 
the highest degree of unselfishness. The expression 
less courageous shows that one of two persons has 
less courage than the other ; least courageous shows 
that one of several persons has the least courage. 
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How many syllables in each word before which 
you have placed more or most ? 

How many persons or things were compared when 
you used the form ending in er? The prefix* 
more ? the ending est ? the prefix most ? 

To show different degrees of quality, most descriptive 
words of one syllable add er and est ; and those of more 
than one syllable usually prefix more and most, or less and 
least. The simple form of a descriptive word is called the 
positive form. 

The form that denotes a higher degree of quality is 
used when only two persons, things, or groups are com- 
pared. This is called the comparative form. 

The form that denotes the highest degree of quality is 
used when three or more persons, things, or groups are 
compared. This is called the superlative form. 

III. Copy from, the tribute to Sir Launcelot 
given helow^ eight descrijytive words ending in est. 

After eachy write the comparative for 7n and the 
positive form, of the same word. 

Example: courtliest, courtlier, courtly. 

SIR LAUNCELOT « 

Ah, Sir Launcelot, there thou liest; thou wert never 
matched of earthly knight's hands. And thou wert the 
courtliest knight that ever bore shield ; and thou wert the 
truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrode horse; and 
thou wert the truest lover that ever loved woman ; and thou 

* To prefix! is to place before. That which is placed before is called 
2kpre!Jix, 

' Launcelot was one of the noblest of the Knights of the Round 
Table. 
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wert the kindest man that ever struck with sword ; and thou 
wert the goodliest person that ever came among press of 
knights ; and thou wert the meekest man and the gentlest 
that ever ate in hall among ladies ; and thou wert the stern- 
est knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in the 
breast. 

Sir Thomas Malory. 

Observe the spelling of the comparative and su- 
perlative forms. 

Examples : goodly goodlier goodliest 

brave braver bravest 

Final y after a consonant is changed to i before the 
endings er and est; and final e is dropped before these 
endings. 

Observe the u,se of the semicolons in the seleo- 
tion. 

The semicolon ( ; ) is used to separate the parts of a sen- 
tence that are not closely connected in meaning, or the 
parts of a long sentence containing commas. 

Find in sentences in this book Jive illustrations 
of each of the two %ises of the semicolon. 

IV. Read the following sentences silently ^ and 
also aloud in class y to fix correct use of subject 
forms after than : — 

1. My older brother is stronger than 7. 

2. Am I not older than you ? Then I should be wiser 

than you. 

3. Our parents are more unselfish than we. No one 

is more self-denying than they. 

4. My sisters are younger than 7, and my brothers are 

older than they. 
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5. Do you know n^ father? No knight of old was 

braver than lie. 

6. Have you seen my mother? No woman is more 

thoughtful of others than she, 

7. ** The boys in our class are braver than the girls," said 

John. "The girls screamed louder than we when 
the mouse ran across the floor." 

The first sentence, written in full, would be, " My 
older brother is stronger than I am strong." Than is 
used to connect the two statements. In each of the 
sentences, the word following than is the subject of 
the second statement, which is not complete. 

I, we, he, she, they, and you are subject-forms of 
words used instead of names. 

Section 6. Memorizing and Dictation 

Learn by heart and write correctly : — 

SIR GALAHAD'S OATH 

When Galahad, the pure and noble youth, took the oath 
of knighthood, he said : — 

" I will be faithful to God and loyal to the king. I will 
reverence all women. I will ever protect the pure and 
helpless. I will never engage in unholy wars. I will never 
seek to exalt myself to the injury of others. I will speak 
the truth and deal justly with all men." 

Section 7. Oral and Written Composition 

I. What words best describe a knight ? Tell some 
of the things that a knight would do now ; would 
not do. Is any boy or man a knight who does brave 
things to help some one weaker than himself ? Is 
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any man a knight who gives himself to the service 
of his country? 

Tell the class some incident that you have read^ 
or observed^ in which the knightly spirit was 
shown. 

II. Select one of the following subjects and write 
about it: — 

1. Imagine you are the knight in the picture, just 
starting out from your castle. Tell of your day's 
adventures. 

2. Think of the knightly deed that you would like 
best to do. Imagine that you do it. Write about it. 

Section 8. Review 

Write a quotation within a quotation. Give the 
rules for the marks used. 

In what two ways are descriptive words changed 
to show that two objects have been compared and 
that one has a greater degree of the quality than 
the other? What name is given to these forms? 

How are descriptive words changed to show that 
several objects have been compared and that one has 
the highest degree of the quality ? What name is 
given to these forms? 

Write the three forms of comparison of faithful^ 
kindly^ large^fine, beautifid. 
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CHAPTER VI 



GREAT MEN 



Section 1. Reading and Discussion 

Read the following selection and write a good 
topic for each paragraph. 

In class discuss the topics. Choose the best one 
offered for each paragraph, and write it on the board. 
It will be interesting to read aloud or recite in class 
the poems referred to in the selection. 

LONGFELLOW 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was bom in the city of 
Portland, Maine, in an old square wooden house near the 
sea. There was but a short distance between the house and 
the water. The boy loved the sea, — its sparkling waves, 
its white-sailed ships, its wharves, and its sandy beach. 
When he was a man he wrote a poem about this childhood 
home, beginning: — 

"Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea." * 

The boy also loved birds, trees, flowers, clouds, sun- 
shine, rain, — everything out-of-doors. He was very 
fond, too, of his playmates and friends, and of play. He 
was sunny, affectionate, and happy, a joy in his home; 
and he was a favorite with the boys and girls at school. 
He attended school at Portland until he was ready to go 

to college. 

1 From My Lost Youth. 
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He was only fourteen years old when he went to Bowdoin ' 
College, in Brunswick, Maine. He finished his college 
studies when he was eighteen, and then went across the 
ocean to travel and study that he might be prepared to 
teach the modem languages. 

After he came back, he taught first in Bowdoin College; 
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and a few years later he became Professor of Modem Lan- 
guages at Harvard University. 

The old Craigie house, in Cambridge, once Washington's 
headquarters, became the Longfellow home. Here the poet 
took his beautiful wife; here were bom his five children, 
three girls and two boys ; here his wife died ; here he himself 
lived, loved, read, wrote, and died; and here "the old clock 
pn the stairs" still "points and beckons with its hands," 
* JVonounced BS'd'n. 
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The poem, "The Children's Hour/' Mells of the loving 
home- life of the family. 

Longfellow was a great favorite with the boys and girls 
of Cambridge. He often met them coming home from 
school, and always had a kind word for them. Sometimes 
he stopped with them at the little smithy "under the 
spreading chestnut- tree." Here they would all watch the 
" village blacksmith," who " looked the whole world in the 
face, for he owed not any man." 

When the time came that the chestnut-tree was to be cut 
down, the poet felt almost as if he were losing a friend. 
The children of Cambridge knew this ; they, too, had loved 
the old tree. They had* a chair made from its branches, 
and, on the morning of Longfellow's seventy-second birth- 
day, the arm-chair was placed by the fireplace in his 
study. To thank the children for this token of love, he 
wrote the poem, "From my Arm-Chair." 

In honor of Longfellow's seventieth birthday, Whittier 
wrote "The Poet and the Children." He pictures the last 
years of Longfellow made happy by the love of children for 
him and his songs. 

Section 2. Writing Titles and Dates 

I. The names of eighteen poems written by 
Longfellow are given below. 

Copy the titles and underline the names of those 
you have read. 

The Children's Hour. The Village Blacksmith. 

From my Arm-Chair. The Old Clock on the Stairs. 

The Song of Hiawatha. Paul Revere's Ride. 

Daybreak. The Bell of Atri. 

The Emperor's Bird's-Nest. The Birds of Killingwortb. 

1 See page 2, Part I, 
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Evangeline. Children. 

The Courtship of Miles The Rainy Day. 

Standish. 

The Builders. The Bridge. 

The Psalm of Life. My Lost Youth. 

II. Write the following items in sentences and 
read the sentences aloud. Be sure that you have 
punctuated the dates correctly. 

FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 

Feb. 22, 1732 — Washington's birthday. 
Feb. 27, 1807 — Longfellow's birthday. 
Feb. 12, 1809 — Lincoln's birthday. 
Feb. 22, 1819 — Lowell's birthday. 

Give directions for writing dates. 

III. Copy the following sentence^ and give the 
rides for all punctuation marks and capital letters 
used. 

The books Lincoln knew by heart were "Robinson 

Crusoe," "iEsop's Fables," "Pilgrim's Progress," "His^ 

tory of the United States," " Life of Washington," and the 

" Bible." 

Section 3. Story Telling 

Tell the story told in any one of the poems 
' named in Sections 1 or 2 of this chapter. 

Section 4. Dictation 

Write from dictation : — 

1. In the poem, "Children," Longfellow showed how 
much he enjoyed children and their play. They loved him 
and his verses. 

%. The C^eipbridge home was given to " grave Alice." 
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She was very kind to the many children that visited her 
in her home. 

3. Where was **the spreading chestnut-tree"? Who 
pictured it in a poem ? When it was cut down, its branches 
were made into a chair. 

4. I wish my father would take me to the homes of Whittier 
and Longfellow. We might spend our vacation visiting the 
homes of great Americans. Nothing would please us better. 

In class^ compare the written papers with the cor- 
rect form as given in the book. Each pupil may re- 
write correctly on the board any sentence in which 
he has made a mistake in spellings capital letters, or 
marks of punctuation. 

Give the reason for each capital letter and each 
punctuation mark. 

Section 5* Descriptive Words 

I. The words and phrases in the following list 
have all been used to describe the character of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Give sentences about Lincoln^ s life and deeds, 
using these words : — 



strong 


serene 


svmpathetic 


ingenious 


hard-working 


; calm 


conscientious 


persevering 


studious 


persistent 


true 


energetic 


kind 


courageous 


warm-hearted 


loyal to duty 


faithful 


wise 


earnest 


unselfish 


thoughtful 


modest 


strong-willed 


ambitious 


independent 


tender-heartec 


1 sincere 


clear-headed 


humble 


industrious 


patient 


obliging 


noble 


brave 


simple in man- 


- determined 


unaffected 


self-controlled 


ner 


Si^lf-r^liwit 
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n. Group the words that are somewhat alike 
in meaning. In clasSy write the groups on the 
hlackboardy and he ready to explain why you 
grotiped them as you did. 

The words in columns may be divided among the 
pupils in the class, and each may try to tell why the 
words do or do not describe our first President; 
and the class may try to make a list of other words 
needed to describe Washington. 

Section 6* Words used instead of Names 

I. Write in six columns asfolloios : — 

(1) the three words in the first group of sentences 
in Section 4, used to avoid repeating Longfellow's 
name ; 

(2) the two words in the same sentences used 
instead of the word children ; 

(3) the two words in the second group of sen- 
tences used instead of the name of Alice Longfel- 
low; 

(4) the three words in the third group used to avoid 
repeating the word tree ; 

(5) the three words in the last group of sentences 
usedv instead of the name of the person speak- 
ing; 

(6) the three words in the last group used to 
refer to two or more persons, one of whom is the 
person speaking. 

In class, copy these six columns of words on the 
hoardj and read them aloud. 
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« 

n. Write the same words in three columns^ as 
follows : — 

(1) those used as the subjects of statements; 

(2) the six possessive forms used ; 

(3) those used to complete the meaning of the 
asserting words loved, visited y pictured ^ would 
take, and please. 

Read these aloud, and give the use in sentences 
of each group. 

The words in the third column are sometimes 
called object-forms because they are used instead 
of the names of the objects of the verbs. 

m. Use the following phrases in sentences: — 

1. by me 4. to her 

2. for us 5. above him 

3. beside you 6. near them 

Read your sentences in class and repeat the words 
used in the given phrases to show relation. 

Write the words used in these phrases after the 
words showing relation. 

Observe that these words are the same forms as 
the object-forms described in the preceding lesson. 

The object-forms of words used instead of names are 
yoUt tnCf U89 him, her, it, them. 

IV. In clasSy read aloud the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. Have you read much about Abraham Lincoln? It 
is he whose birthday we celebrate on the twelfth of Feb- 
ruary. It was he who said about the book, " The Life of 
Washington," " That book helped me to be President." 
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2. Washington, Adams, and Jefferson were our first 
three presidents. It is they who wisely led the country 
in its early years. 

3. Have you seen a picture of Martha Washington? 
It was she who was the first mistress of the White House. 

Write the three words used to complete the mean- 
ing of is and was in the three groups of sentences. 

Instead of what names are these words used? 
Are they subject-forms or object-forms ? 

The subject-forms are used to complete the mean- 
ing of the asserting words am^ is^ are^ was, and 
were. Observe that these words assert being, and 
not action. 

Examples : 

1. If I were he, I should comb my hair. 

2. It was she who rang the bell. 

3. Are you the one that spoke aloud ? I am he. 

4. It was I that knocked at the door. 

Repeat m>any times in class the two sentences 
given below, completing each with each of the five 
subject-formes I, we, he, she, and they. 

It is . It was . 

The subject-forms are used as subjects of statements 
and to complete the meaning of words that assert being. 

The object-forms are used to complete the meaning of 
words that assert action, and to make phrases with words 
showing relation. 

Section 7* Sentence Making 

In class, give one oral sentence about each of 
these twelve topics : — 
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(1) George Washington's early life on the farm or plan- 
tation, in Virginia; (2) his education; (3) his wish to be 
a sailor ; (4) his love for his mother ; (5) how he became a 
surveyor; (6) how he was sent as a messenger to the 
French; (7) how he became the assistant of the English 
General ; (8) how he was sent to Congress ; (C) how he was 
selected Commander-in-Chief of the Army; (10) what he 
did for this country in the Revolutionary War; (11) how 
he was elected President ; (12) what he did for the country 
as President. 

The written name of a particular body of people, of a 
particular office or position, or of a particular event is 
begun with a capital letter. 

Point out an example of each of these uses of 
capitals in the written topics above. 

Give the reasons for the other capital letters 
used. 

Section 8. Written Ccmposition 

A written account of a person's life is called his 
biography.^ Such an account should give thfe im- 
portant events of his life in the order in which they 
took place. For this reason the following topics 
may be used in writing any biogrriphy. 

(a) Childhood and First Home. 

(6) Youth, Early Manhood or Womanhood, and Edu- 
cation. 

(c) Own Home and Home-life. 

(d) Writings or Deeds. 

{e) Character of the Man or Woman. 

I. Choose one of the following subjects : — 
1. Write a short biography of Longfellow. 

* Pronounced bi-og'-ra-fy. 
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2. Write a very short biography of George 
Washington. 

3. Read about any other great man whom you 
admire, and write a short biography of him. Read 
it to the class. 

4. Write on the following subject, filling the 
blanks with the names of two great men. 

Why I Should Rather Have Been than . 

II. A written account of one's own life is called 
an autobiography. 

Write a short autobiography. 

Section 0. A Longfellow Hour 

I. Arrange "A Longfellow Hour^ ^ 

Have his biography given ; write on the board the 
names of his poems that the class have read ; have 
some of these poems read and recited and the stories 
of some of his poems told ; tell stories about his 
home-life ; show pictures of the poet, his children, 
his home, and home-life. 

II. Write inmtations to your parents to attend 
the exercises. 

Section lO. Review 

The following words are all used to avoid repeat- 
ing names of persons or things. 

^ The pupils may bring to school as many different Longfellow 
pictures as possible for an exhibit. 
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SINGULAR 


PLURAL 




I my me 


we our 


us 


you your you 
he his him 
she her her 


you your 
they their 


you 
them 


it its it 






Which are used — 







(1) as subjects of statements ? 

(2) to complete the meaning of words that assert being ? 

(3) to complete the meaning of words that assert action ? 

(4) to make phrases with words showing relatiou ? 

(5) to show possession ? 

Write in complete sentences the answers to the 
Jive questions given. 

For convenience, a word used to name a person 
or thing is called a noun ; and a word used instead 
of a name, or noun, is called a pronoun, {Noun 
means name ; and pro means for.) 

Repeat from memory the pronouns given above. 



CHAPTER Vn 

DISGOYEBEBS AND EXPLORERS 

Section 1. Study of Poem 

When we read in our history lessons about the 
discovery of new parts of the world, we find that 
the ocean has been the world's great waterway ; and 
both in legend and in history we find many interest- 
ing stories of the ocean-rovers and explorers. 

Read and discuss Joaquin Miller^s vivid pic- 
tures of Columbus and his men on the unknown 
seas : — 

COLUMBUS 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said : " Now must we pray, 

For lo ! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?" 

"Why, say, *Sail on! sail on! and on!'" 

"My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home ; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?" 
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COLUMBUS niSCOVERING THE NEW WORLD 



" Why, you shall say at break of day, 
'Sail on 1 .sail on ! sal) on ! and on 1' ' 



They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow. 

Until at last the blanched mate smd : 
" Why, now not even God would know 

Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way. 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say" — 

He said : " Sail on ! sail on ! and on !" 
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They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 

"This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite ! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 

What shall we do when hope is gone?" 
The words leapt like a leaping sword : 

" Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! " 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! And then a speck — 

Alight! Alight! Alight! Alight! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world ; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson : " On ! sail on !" 

Joaquin Miller. 

Where had Columbus come from? Where was 
he going ? Why ? 

Look on the map for the Azores islands ; the straits 
of Gibraltar, which connect the Mediterranean sea 
with the Atlantic ocean. One of the old Greek myths 
tells how Hercules sailed from Greece out through 
these straits; how he piled mighty rocks on each 
shore and declared that no mortal could pass beyond 
these columns or Gates of Hercules, 

What is an admiral? Who was the admiral of 
this voyage ? What words and phrases in the poem 
describe him? What one expression in the poem 
gives the motto of his life ? 
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What words and phrases tell how the men who 
were with Columbus felt and acted ? 

Give the reasons for the exclamation marks and 
the quotation marks used in the poem. What mark 
is used to separate the direct quotations from the 
words not quoted ? Show that the punctuation marks 
help the reader to get the thought and the feeling of 
the author. 

Write from memory the last stanza of the 
poem. 

Section 2. Dictation 

Write from dictation: — 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 

THE FIRST MAN TO CARRY THE ENGLISH FLAG INTO THE PACIFIC 

Who is that short, sturdy, plainly dressed man who 
stands with legs a little apart and hands behind his back, 
looking up with keen gray eyes into the face of each 
speaker? His cap is in his hands, so you can see the 
bullet head of crisp brown hair and the wrinkled forehead, 
as well as the high cheek-bones, the short, square face, the 
broad temples, and the thick lips which are yet as firm as 
granite. His figure and the way he stands tell of deter- 
mination, self-possession, energy; and when at last he 
speaks a few blunt words, all eyes are turned respectfully 
upon him, — for his name is Francis Drake. 

Underline the descriptive words in your written 
paragraph, and tell what each describes. 
Point out three nouns that name qualities. 
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Section 3. Oral Composition 

Select one of these subjects : — 

1. (Story Telling.) Tell the story of Columbus or 
the story of Sir Francis Drake^ as told in the his- 
tories. 

2. (Description.) Give your picture of Francis 
Drake: (1) of his general appearance; (2) of his 
head, eyes, and face ; (3) of the kind of man his 
appearance shows him to be. 

Section 4. Study of Word Forms 

I. Write the three forms of comparison — posi- 
tive, comparative, and superlative — of ten de- 
scriptive words taken from the selections in the first 
two sections of this chaj^ter. Each pupil may read 
in class what he has written. 

II. Inthepoem, ^'Columbus/^ find sentences con- 
taining the words in the first and third columns 
given helow. 

Read the sentences, using in j^lace of each of 
these words in the first and third columns, the word 
opposite it in the second or the fourth column. 

lay lies said says 

thought thinks spake (spoke) speaks 

washed washes leapt (leaped) leap 

sailed • sail kept keeps 

might blow may blow peered peers 

How has the change of words changed the mean- 
ing of each sentence ? 
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Section 5. Reading and Oral Composition 

Here is a word-picture of the first discoverers of 
America that we read about in history. 

After reading and class discussion^ write on the 
board a good topic for each paragraph. 

NORSE VIKINGS 1 

In the year 1000, nearly five hundred years before 
Columbus lived, thirty-five Vikings ^ set out from Green- 
land in search of adventures. Leif^ Ericson, the com- 
mander, was the son of Eric^ the Red, who had sailed from 
Norway and discovered Greenland. They were as fierce 
Vikings as ever sailed the northern seas. 

Their boat was like an enormous canoe. The figure- 
head was a carved gilt dragon. The commander sat on a 
raised platform near the stern. 

Leif was large and powerful, and wore a coat of mail. 
On his head was a helmet shaped like a wolf's head with 
gaping jaws ; and by his side was a long sword. Not the 
fiercest of his crew would dare disobey him. 

Below him were the men on the rowing benches. They 
wore thick woolen shirts of red, blue, or brown — coarse 
trousers, and iron helmets. Their hair, whiskers, and 
mustaches were long and heavy. Beside them were arm- 
spears, axes, bows, and slings. 

All were ready for any daring deed they might be called 
to perform. 

Find out all you can about the Norse Vikings. 
Tell the class : — 

(1) who they were; when and where they lived; 

* Vl'-kings was the name given to the Norse sea-rovers of long 
ago, from the viks, or creeks, of Scandinavia. 

• L5f . . fSr'ik. 
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(2) how they looked ; 

(3) what they did ; 

(4) how their story is connected with the story of our 

own country. 

Section 6. Use of "Between" and "Among" 

Read aloud the six sentences (jwe)i helotv. 

Observe that between shows the relation of some- 
thing to ttoo objects or two groups of objects ; 
among shows the relation of something to more 
than tioo objects or groups of objects. 

1. The Vikings were among the boldest ocean rovers. 

2. The great ocean lay between home and the unknown 

lands. 

3. The Straits of Gibraltar are hciwcen what two bodies 

of water? 

4. Was there sympathy between Columbus and his men ? 

5. What caused the fear amomj the men ? 

6. Can you name any of the early explorers who went to 

live among -the Indians ? 

Repeat the following sentences, filling each of the 
blanks with between or among : — 

1. We play games daylight and dark. 

2. Our tennis court is the house and the bam. 

3. My brothers are the best players in town. 

4. May my sister sit Mary and me ? 

5. There is plenty of room us two. 

6. She might be afraid so many strange pupils. 

Section 7. Written Composition 

Choose one of these subjects : — 
1. Write an account of an explorer, an explora- 
tion, or a discovery. 
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2. Write a paragraph giving your mental picture 
of some person you have read about in legend or 
history. Read your paragraph to the class without 
naming your picture. See how many of the pupils 
can name it. 

Section 8. Review 

Write sentences containing three plural posses- 
si ves of pronouns. 

Point out the subject and the asserting word of 
each sentence you have written. 

Write a list of fifteen words used to show relation. 

Use five of these words to form phrases with me, 
us, him, her, and them. Use your phrases in sen- 
tences. 

Use these phrases in sentences : to him and me ; 
for you and him ; from you and her ; between you 
and me. Give the rule for the object-forms used in 
these phrases. 

Give an example of the correct use of between 
and among. How do you know which to use ? 



CHAPTER VIII 



SOCIAL LETTERS 



Section 1. Notes of Invitation 

I. We speak of notes and letters as heing formal 
or informaL That which carefully follows a rule, 
or form, is said to he formal; that which does not is 
said to be informaL Persons who know one another 
well are more informal than strangers. We send 
formal notes of invitation to a formal party or en- 
tertainment, where certain regular, correct forms 
are to be carefully observed. We send informal in- 
vitations for a meeting of friends where no special 
thought is given to observing regular forms. 

Write invitations to your parents and friends^ 
to attend school exercises to be given by the pupils 
of your room. Write two invitations, one formal 
and the other informaL 

Copy the models given, writing the names and 
dates you wish, instead of those in the book. Fill 
the blanks with the words that indicate the kind of 
exercises to be given. 

With each invitation inclose a carefully copied 
program of the exercises that you are inviting your 
friend or friends to attend. 
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Informal Note 

of 

Invitation. 



to attend the 



My dear Mr. and Mrs. Brown :^ 

We cordially invite you 
— Exercises, to be given 
by the pupils of our class at Adams School 
Hall, 1600 Bloomington Ave., on Wednes- 
day afternoon, November twenty- third, at 
two o'clock. 

Yours sincerely, 

John B. Ames. 

A Room, Adams School, 
Nov. 21, 1910. 



Formal Note 

of 

Invitation. 



The pupils of A Room, Adams School, 

most cordially invite Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

M. Brown to attend the Exercises, 

to be held in Adams School Hall, 1600 

Bloomington Ave., Wednesday afternoon, 

November twentv-third, at two o'clock. 

Adams School, 

November twentieth. 

Which form of invitation is written like a letter, 
addressed directly to the person or persons invited ? 
In which, then, may /, my, me, we, our, us, you, 
and your be used ? 

Tell where to write in a formal invitation : (1) the 
name of the person inviting; (2) the name of the 
person invited. Tell where and how these names are 
written in an informal invitation. 

II. Address an envelope of suitable size and 
shape for your paper. 

1 A colon (:), a colon and dash (: — ), a comma, or a comma and dash % 
(, — ), may he used after the greeting of a note or ft letter. See 
page 48j Part I, 
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When Invitations are to be delivered at the home 
and not mailed, only the name and the street ad- 
dress* of the person invited need be written on the 
envelope ; and these two items should be separated 
by a comma. Write the name as near the center of 
the envelope as possible. Under the name, and a 
little to the right, place the house number and the 
name of the street, or avenue. 

Example: Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Brown, 

623 I^inden Avenue. 

Fold the sheet and place it in the envelope. 

Lay the sheet with the first page up. Fold from 
bottom to top, with the written side of the paper 
within. Place the sheet in the envelope with the 
folded edge at the top. 

III. Write a formal invitation from Mr, and 
Mrs. James E. Page to yourself to attend an even- 
ing party at their home^ at 25 Park Street. 

Write an informal invitation from Mrs, Page 
asking you to dine with the family. 

Fix upon a suitable date for each invitation. 

Use the following as models : — 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Gordon request 

Formal Note ^jj^ pleasure of the company of Mr. and 

Invitation ^^^* William G. Stone on Friday evening, 

November twenty-third, at eight o'clock. 
450 Laurel Avbnub. 

^ Ad-d^es8^ 
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450 Laubsl Aybkub, 

November SO, 1910. 

My dear Mr. Stone: 

May we have the pleasure of 
Informal Note your company at dinner Friday evening, 

®^ November twenty-third, at six o'clock ? 

Invitation. /-« j* n 

Cordially yours, 

Grace Gordon. 

Section 2. Notes of Acceptance and Regret 

I. Every person who receives a written invitation 
should promptly answer it in writing, either accept- 
ing or declining, so that the persons entertaining 
may know whom to expect. The reply will be 
formal or informal, according to the invitation. 

Imagine that your father and mother have re- 
ceived from the teacher a formal invitation to an 
evening party. Give orally the formal note of ac- 
ceptance that your mother would write in accepting 
the invitation. 

Write the note that your mother would have 
sent your teacher ^ if she had declined instead of 
accepting the invitation to the evening party. 

Use the following as models : — 

Miss Brown accepts with pleasure the 

Formal Note kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. James E. 

^^ Page for Tuesday evening, November the 

^ * tenth, at eight o'clock. 

235 Spbuce Avenub, 
November first. 
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Formal Note 

of 

Regret. 



Mr. George Wright regrets that he is 
unable to accept the kind invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. James E. Page for Tuesday even- 
ing, November the tenth, at eight o'clock. 

61 Dale Street, 
November Jirst, 



II. Imagine that you and a friend have each 
received an informal invitation to spend an even- 
ing with your teacher. Write an informal note of 
regret from your friend, and an informal note 
of acceptance from yourself 

Use the following as models: — 



235 Spruce Avenue, 

Novemhar JirgU 

My dear Mrs. Page: 

I shall be glad to dine with you 
Tuesday evening at six o'clock. I thank 
you for the invitation. 

Cordially yours, 

Mary E. Brown. 



Informal Note 

of 

Acceptance. 



Informal Note 

of 

Regret. 



My dear Mrs. Page : 

I thank you for your kind invita- 
tion to dine with you Tuesday evening, but 
a business engagement prevents my accept- 
ance. I am very sorry. 

Very sincerely yours, 

George F. Wright. 

61 Dale Street, 

November JvrsU 
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Section 3. Notes of Thanks 

I. When a person reaches home after visiting in 
the home of another, he should at once write a note 
to those whom he has visited. He should tell them 
of his arrival home, and thank them for the pleasure 
they have given him. 

Imagine that you have spent a week as the guest 
of friends, and have just returned to your home. 

Write a note to the friends who entertained you. 

Address an envelope for mailing and inclose 
your note. 

II. Imagine that a friend or a relative iii another 
state has sent you a birthday remembrance. (Per^ 
haps flowers, a book, a game, a picture, a necktie, 
or a handkerchief.) 

Write a note of thanks. 

Refer to the gift itself, and let the giver know 
that you value it ; and express your thanks. 

Section 4. Review 

Give directions for writing a formal note of invi- 
tation, telling where and how to write (1) the name 
of the person inviting; (2) the name of the person 
invited ; (3) the kind of entertainment to which the 
invitation is given; (4) the place; (5) the hour; 
(6) the place and date of writing the note. 

Give directions for writing the same items in an 
informal note of invitation. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE WIND AND ITS WORK 

Section 1. Study of Poem 

Listen to *the teacher^ s reading of this poem. 
Imagine yourself borne on the wings of the morn- 
ing breeze looking down on the world. Try to see 
the pictures the poem suggests. 

THE WIND AT DAYBREAK 

A wind came up out of the sea. 

And said, " O mists, make room for me." 

It hailed the ships, and cried, " Sail on. 
Ye mariners, the night is gone." 

And hurried landward far away. 
Crying, "Awake! it is the day." 

It said unto the forest, "Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!" 

It touched the wood-bird's folded wing. 
And said. "O bird, awake and sing." 

And o'er the farms, " O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is near." 

It whispered to the fields of com, 
**Bow down, and hail the coming mom." 
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It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
"Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour." 

• • • • • • 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

In the poem, the wind is treated as if it were a 
living person. In other words, the wind is person- 
ified.^ Show that other objects named in the poem 
are personified. 

Is it likely to be more windy or less windy after 
sunset than just before sunrise ? Is the wind apt to 
rise at daybreak ? 

What is mist ? Do mist and fog often lie over 
the land near the sea during the night? Does the 
morning wind scatter them ? How ? Show that 
this is the meaning of the first couplet of the poem. 

How does the wind affect the ships at sea ? Can 
you imagine them as the wind rises? Tell the class 
what you see. Who are the mariners ? 

What effect has the wind in a forest ? Did you 
ever watch the leaves on the trees as the wind rises 
after it has been very quiet ? Tell about it. 

Tell how the morning breeze affects the birds in 
the woods. Tell about some particular time when 
you noticed the wakening of birds in the morning. 

What is the common word for chanticleer?^ 
What is meant by his clarion?^ Has the wind 
anything to do with blowing it ? 

Did you ever watch a field of corn or other 
grains when the wind blows ? Tell about it. 

^ Per-s5n'i->fied. ' Look up these words in the dictionary. 
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It was an old custom in many villages to ring the 
church bell at six o'clock in the morning to an- 
nounce daybreak. Read the couplet that refers to 
this. 

Re-read the entire poem. Learn it hy heart. 

Section 2. Review of Punctuation 

Carefully copy the poem in Section 1 with all 
the capital letters and punctuation marks correctly 
placed. Give the reason for each.^ 

Section 3. Use of Forms of "Bring," ** Carry,'* 

and ''Take" 

Make sentences telling what the winds hring and 
what they carry ; what the wind brings and what it 
carries ; what a stream of water carries from the 
land to the sea ; what streams carry from the land 
to the sea. 

A person or thing brings something toward the 
speaker ; carries something away from the speaker. 

Make sentences with the asserting words, took^ 
has taken y have taken ; bring, brings, has brought; 
carry, carries, carried, have carried. 

Section 4. Use of Forms of Verbs 

You have learned that every sentence must con- 
tain a subject and an asserting word. The subject 
is sometimes understood. For example, the com- 
mand, " Speak 1 " is understood to mean, " You 
speak ! " So the one necessary word in the sentence 

^ The rule for begiuning the first word of a sentence need not be 
repeated. 
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is the asserting word. This is called a verb. Here- 
after, in this book, the word ^er 6 will of ten be used 
instead of the two words, asserting word. The one 
short word is more convenient to use. 

Study the verbs in the lists below. All are used 
to assert action. The different forms show the time 
of the action. The two present forms show whether 
the action is asserted of one or of more than one 
person or thing. The words in the last column are 
the forms to be used with Aas, have^ or had. 

Write thej^resent and past forms of each of the 
following verbs y when the teacher pronounces the 
form that is used with has, have, or had. Use these 
words in oral sentences. 



PRESENT FORMS 


PAST FORMS 


FORMS USED WITH HAS, 
HAVE, HAD, ETC. 


blow, blows 


blew 


blown 


buy, buys 


bought 


bought 


bring, brings 


brought 


brought 


think, thinks 


thought 


thought 


fight, fights 


fought 


fought 


secK, seeKs 


sought 


sought 


catch, catches 


caught 


caught 


teach, teaches 


taught 


taught 


rise, rises 


rose 


risen 
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Section 5. Dictation 

Write from dictation : — 

FLYING KITE* 

I often sit and wish that I 
Could be a kite up in the sky, 
And ride upon the breeze, and go 
Whatever way it chanced to blow. 
Then I could look beyond the town, 
And see the river winding down, 
And follow all the ships that sail 
Like me before the merry gale. 
Until at last with them I came 
To some place with a foreign name. 

Frank Dempster Sherman. 

Section 6. Oral Composition 

Imagine that you take a ride in a flying ma- 
chine^ and go from to . 

Choose a good title. Tell about the start, — the 
mounting into the air above, — what you saw as 
you flew over land and sea and looked down on the 
world below, — where you landed, — how you felt 
about the journey. 

Section 7. Written Composition 

Write on one of the following subjects : — 

1. The Funniest Sight I ever Saw on a Windy Day. 

2. A Mischievous Prank Played by the Wind. 

3- The Story of ^Eolus and the Bag of Winds. 

4- An iEolian Harp. 

1 From Little Folk Lyrics. 
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5. Uses of Winds. 

6. An Unpleasant Experience in a Wind-Storm. 

7. What I Saw One Windy Day. 

8. In a Sailboat on a Windy Day. 

9. A Windy Day on the Prairie. 

10. "Whichever way the wind doth blow, 

Some heart is glad to have it so." 

11. A Ride in a Balloon. 

Section 8. Review 

Use in oral sentences the past form of each of 
the verbs blow ^ fly ^ riscy catchy huy, and take. 

Write in sentences the two present forms of each 
of the verbs carry and bring. 

In the sentences written, draw one line under 
each singular subject, and two lines under each 
plural subject. Tell of each subject why you wrote 
it in the singular or the plural form. 

Write the form of each of the following verbs 
that is used with has^ have, or had: blow, see, 
learn, teach, rise. 

Give oral sentences using has, have, had, is, was, 
or were with the words you have just written. 



CHAPTER X 

FAMILIAR CHARACTERS IN STORIES 

Section 1. Reading and Discussion 

The story, " The King of the Golden River," 
tells how little Gluck was left alone in his brothers' 
house " to mind the roast." It was raining very 
hard, and the little fellow sat close to the fire. There 
came a knock at the door. Gluck put his head out 
of the window to see who it was. 

Read and discuss this description of the strange 
visitor : — 

It was the most extraordinary looking little gentleman 
he had ever seen in his life. 

He had a very large nose, slightly brass-colored; his 
cheeks were very round and very red, as if he had been 
blowing a refractory ^ fire for the last eight-and-forty hours ; 
his eyes twinkled merrily through long silky eyelashes; 
his mustaches curled twice round like a corkscrew on each 
side of his mouth ; and his hair, of a curious mixed pepper- 
and-salt color, descended far over his shoulders. 

He was about four feet six in height, and wore a con- 
ical-pointed ^ cap of nearly the same altitude,^ decorated 
with a black feather some three feet long. 

His doublet was prolonged behind into something re- 
sembling a violent exaggeration of what is now termed a 

^ Obstinate. ' Con'p-cal, shaped like a cone. ' Height. 
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"swallow-tail." This was partly concealed by the swell- 
ing folds of an enormous black, glossy-looking cloak, 
which must have been very much too long in calm weather, 
as the wind, whistling round the old house, carried it clear 
out from the wearer's shoulders to about four times his 
own length. 

His feather hung down between his legs like a beaten 
puppy's tail, dripping like an umbrella; and from the 
ends of his mustaches the water was running into his 
waistcoat pockets, and out again like a mill-stream. 

John Ruskin. 

The first sentence of this description gives an 
idea of the little man's general appearance. What 
words give this general picture ? 

Ruskin then describes the head and face of the 
little gentleman : his nose, cheeks, eyes, mustaches, 
hair. What is said of the size of his nose? the 
color? What is the shape of his cheeks? the 
color? They look as if he had been doing what? 
What two words help us to see the eyes ? the eye- 
lashes? His mustaches were curled like what? 
What about the length of his hair ? the color ? 

What is said about the height of the little man ? 

How was he dressed ? A doublet is a little close- 
fitting coat, or jacket, coming just below the waist. 
His doublet was like what? Describe his cloak. 

His feather hung down like what ? dripped like 
what ? The water was running like what ? Does 
it help lis to see what is described to be told what it 
looks like ? 
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Section 2. Reading and Discussion 

Read and study this description of Ichahod 
Crane from ''The Legend of Sleepy Hollow ^^ : — 

The cognomen^ of Crane was not inapplicable to his 
person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow 
shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile 
out of his sleeves, feet that might have served for shovels, 
and his whole frame most loosely hung together. 

His head was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large 
green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked 
like a weather-cock perched upon his spindle neck, to tell 
which way the wind blew. 

To see him striding along the profile of a hill on a windy 
day, with his clothes bagging and fluttering about him, 
one might have mistaken him for . . . some scarecrow 
eloped from a cornfield. 

Washington Irving. 

A crane is an awkward, tall, long-legged bird. 
Observe that the first sentence tells us that the 
name, Crane, was a good one to apply to this person ; 
or, that he looked like a crane. The rest of the first 
paragraph completes the general picture describing 
his whole body. 

The next paragraph describes his head and face. 
What words describe the size and shape of his head ? 
his ears? eyes? nose? What did his nose look 
like? 

The description closes with another general pic- 
ture of him as he strides along. What did he look 
like ? Think how much more you now see in the 

* Cog-no'tnen^ family name. 
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last general picture because of what you read in the 
second and third sentences. 

Section 3. Use of <<Like" and <<As" 

The following quotations are from the writings of 
Longfellow. Each describes something by showing 
its likeness to something else. 

I. Read aloud: (1) the first five quotations ^ 
without the words in the parentheses ; (2) the same 
quotations^ with the words understood, that is, 
those which are in the parentheses ; (3) the last 
five sentences. 

I. "Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax (is blue), 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day." 

From The Wreck of the Hesperus. 

3. "And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands " (are strong) . 

From The Village Blacksmith. 

3. "White as the snow (is white) were his locks, and his 

cheeks as brown as the oak-leaves " (are brown). 

From Evangeline. 

4. "Black were her eyes as the berry (is black) that 

grows on the thorn by the wayside." 

From Evangeline. 

5. " Brown as a nut (is brown) was his face, but his rus- 

set beard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes 

(are flaked) in November." 

From Miles Standish. 
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6. Her eyes were blue like the fairy-flax. 

7. The muscles of his arms were like iron bands. 

8. His locks were like snow. 

9. His cheeks were brown like the oak-leaves. 

10. Her eyes were black like the wayside berry. 

A8 or a8 if may be followed by a statement telling what 
somebody or something looks or acts like. The verb may 
be understood, not expressed. 

Like^ used to show likeness, should be followed by a 
word that names what something looks or acts like. No 
verb is understood or expressed ^ter the noun or pronoun. 

Example: In the sentence, "Her dress was like the 
lilies," like is followed by the words the lilies. It would be 
incorrect to say 'Hike the lilies are" ; but correct to say " as 
the lilies are." 

11. Read the following sentences ^ filling each 
blank with like or as. Give the 7'eason for your 
choice. 

1. Is your brother tall, I am ? 

2. Is he tail me ? 

3. Do you take examinations we do ? 

4. The Indians are not us. 

5. Do she says, not she does. 

6. Do not try to be her. 

7. My sister is not musical my brother is. 

8. him she is willing to practice. 

9. Sailboats glide over the waters birds fly through 

the air. 
10. Sailboats fly birds. 

Observe the use of the object-forms of pronouns 
after like. These expressions really mean like {to) 
me, like (to) us^ like {to) her, like (to) him. 
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You have learned that such a group of words is 
called a phrase.^ 

Find in this chapter five phrases beginning with 
like. Tell what each phrase helps you to see or 
understand. 

Find in this hook or in your readers five state- 
ments beginning with as or as if. Tell what each 
statement helps you to see or understand. 

III. Many times a single word has the same mean- 
ing as a phrase beginning with like or a statement 
beginning with as. 

Examples: Silky means like silk; coal-black means as 
black as coal. 

Change each word helow to a phrase beginning 
with like or a stateme^it beginning with as, that has 
the same m^eaning as the single word. Try to use 
these phrases or statements in oral sentences. 



velvety 

glassy 

icy 

fiery 

furry 

rosy 

sunny 

sunshiny 

coppery 

frosty 

starry 



kingly 

queenly 

womanly 

gentlemanly 

knightly 

brotherly 

sisterly 

girlish 

boyish 

heroic 

angelic 

See page 114, Part I. 



birdlike 

catlike 

doglike 

childlike 

needlelike 

egg-shaped 

golden-yellow 

silver-gray 

bottle-green 

conical 

circular 
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Section 4. Oral Composition 

Describe to the dassy Santa Clausy a brownie^ an 
elfy or a fairy, as you used tojyictiire it in your mind. 

Begin with a sentence that gives your general 
picture. Then follow the plan of the descriptions 
given in the first two sections of this chapter. Use 
phrases with like, and statements with as or as if 
if you can think of any likenesses that will help 
others to see more clearly any part of what you de- 
scribe. 

Section 5. Written Composition 

Write on one of the subjects gicen below. 

Whatever you describe, begin and close with a 
general picture. If you think of any likeness that 
would help others to see more clearly what is de- 
scribed, use phrases with like or statements with as 
or as if to express this likeness. 

1. Describe some person in a favorite story. 

2. Describe a scarecrow that you think would 
frighten the crows from the cornfield. 

3. Imagine that you went to a party where each 
person dressed in fancy costume. Describe the ap- 
pearance of the one who looked the funniest, or of 
the one who looked the ugliest, or of the one who 
looked the prettiest. 

Section 6. Study of Forms of Verbs 

Gluck was very kind to his queer little visitor.^ He 
let him come in and sit by the fire, although all the 

^ See Section 1 of this chapter. 
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time he was in great fear that his two brothers^ 
Hans and Schwartz, would return and beat both him- 
self and the little guest. Just as he had cut for him 
a large slice of the roast, something happened. The 
extracts given below tell about it. 

Read the extracts ^ filling the blanks with the cor- 
rect forms of the verbs selected from the lists at 
the end of the section^ using no word twice. 

All but three of the blanks should be filled with 
the forms that assert the action as taking place in 
past time. Had and had been before two of the 
blanks show where the other forms should be used. 

There a tremendous rap at the door. Gluck 

to open it. The little gentleman had his hat off, 

and was standing in the middle of the kitchen, when the 
two brothers, Hans and Schwartz, walked in. 

"What's your business?" snarled Hans. 

"I am a poor old man, sir," the little old man 

modestly, " and I your fire through the window and 

begged shelter." 

Hans had no sooner seized the old gentleman by the 

collar than away Hans , spinning round and round 

till he into the comer. Then Schwartz ran at the old 

gentleman, and he, too, tumbled into the comer. And so 
there they — — . 

The two brothers in the same room. As the clock 

twelve, they were awakened by a crash. The door 

open with a violence that shook the house. The 



brothers up on the bolster. 



Dawn came at last. The brothers into the kitchen. 

Almost every movable thing had been away. 
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come — comes 


came 


run ^ — runs 


ran 


take — takes 


took 


begin — begins 


began 


see — sees 


saw 


go — goes 


went 


fall falls 


fell 


lie — lies 


lay 


sleep — bleeps 


slept 


strike — strikes 


struck 


burst — bursts 


burst 


sit — sits 


sat 


creep — creeps 


crept 


sweep — sweeps 


swept 


Point out six 


of these 


form like the form used 



(has, have, or had) come 
(has, have, or had) run 
(has, have, or had) taken 
(has, have, or had) begun 
(has, have, or had) seen 
(has, have, or had) gone 
(has, have, or had) fallen 
(has, have, or had) lain 
(has, have, or had) slept 
(has, have, or had) struck 
(has, have, or had) burst 
(has, have, or had) sat 
(has, have, or had) crept 
(has, have, or had) swept 

words that have the past 
with has, have, or had. 



Section 7« Subjects of Sentences 

Write in a list the verbs with which you filled the 
blanks in Section 6. 

Each of these words is a verb because it is used 
in a sentence to state or assert something of some 
person or thing/ 

The subject of the statement always names that 
person or thing about which something is asserted. 
You have learned that a word used to name a person 
or thing is called a noun ^ ; and that a word used in- 
stead of a noun is called a pronoun.^ The subject, 
then, of a statement is a noun or a pronoun. 

Before each verb in the list you have written, 
write the noun or pronoun used as the subject of 

1 See page 89, Part II. ' See page 72, Part XI, 
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that verb in Section 6. Remember how to find the 
subject of a statement. (See page 35, Part II.) 

Example: "Gluck came to open the door." Who 
came ? (Answer, Gluck.) Glucky then, is a noun used as 
the subject of the statement. 

Section 8. Review of Forms of " Sit," " Set," 

** Lie," and " Lay " 

Sit, sits, and sat are used m speaking of the position a 
person takes in resting on a chair. To sit also means to 
perch and to cover eggs for hatching. 

Set and sets are forms of to set ; to set means to put or 
place (something somewhere). The expression, '< The 
sun sets," is an exception. 

Lie, lies, lay, and lain are forms of to lie; to lie means 
to rest in a horizontal position. 

Lay, lays, and laid are forms of to lay; to lay means 
to put or to place something in a horizontal position, 
— to set (something) down. 

Write thefollowing sentences correctly. Head them 
aloud in class y and tell why the word chosen is correct. 

1. The sun was just < ... ? when I ] , 7A the baby 

•' ( settmg ) ( laid ) "^ 

in the bed. 

2. He I 7 > awake a long time, but I < > by him 

until he fell asleep. 

.J > him down when he awoke. 

4. He never < > still long at a time. 

5. His pet dog sometimes < * [ ^^ j r [ beside the 

bed. 
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6. Rover has often ] , . , [ there all night. 

7. I always < > a glass of water at the head of the bed. 

Section O. Oral and Written Composition 

Select one of the following subjects to talk about 
in class, and then write about it in the study 
period: — 

1. Give an account, true or imagined, of an ex- 
perience of your own, or of yourself with friends, in 
a severe storm of rain, hail, or snow, — perhaps a 
thunder-storm. Drenched to the skin or benumbed 
with cold, you found your way to the nearest house, 
where you asked for shelter. Tell about this, and 
how you were received, and your experiences in this 
home. 

2. Give an account of such an experience of an- 
other person or persons, in which you had no share. 

3. Write of yourself as one of the persons in the 
house, when others came to your home for shelter. 

Section 10. Review 

Use in sentences, like, as, as if Give the rule 
for the use of as or as if instead of like. 

Would the subject-form or the object-form of a 
pronoun be used in such a sentence as the follow- 
ing: " She is as old as ." Why ? 

Use in sentences the verbs lies, lays, has laiuy 
has laid, sits, sets, sat, have sat, and have set. 



CHAPTER XI 

OUTDOOR LIFE AND PLEASURES 

Section 1. Beading. Study of Punctuation 

Read aloud in class : — 

JOHN BURROUGHS 

Fifty years ago, on a farm near the head-waters of the 
Delaware River, there lived a boy named John Burroughs. 
He says of himself, " As a farmer boy, I had known all the 
common birds well and had loved the woods passionately." 

When he was ready to make a home of his own, he 
bought a hillside farm on the Hudson River, near the 
lower Catskill Mountains. Away from the farmhouse, 
down in the woods by the river, he built himself a cabin- 
study, that he might have a place away from people, and 
close to trees, flowers, birds, streams, and mountains, 
where he could think, read, and write. 

When Lowell was editor of the "Atlantic Monthly" 
many years ago, he used to say he was always delighted 
to get an essay from John Burroughs, it was "so refresh- 
ing, — almost like a trip to the woods." Mr. Burroughs 
has written many charming descriptions of out-of-door life, 
which are collected in books. The titles — " Wake-Robin," 
" Locusts and Wild Honey," " Winter Sunshine," " Fresh 
Fields," "Signs and Seasons," "Birds and Poets," "Riv- 
erby " — show that they are written about what he has seen 
and loved in nature. His writings are known on both sides 
of the ocean as among our best, truest, and most interesting 
accounts of the world out-of-doors. 
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A visitor to his cabin has given us this picturesque de- 
scription of Mr. Burroughs : — 

^It is seven o'clock in the morning; I am writing this 
in Slabsides; and out through the cUmbing morning- 
glories, upon which the dew yet sparkles, I see John Bur- 
roughs working intently in the garden. He is hatless and 
coatless, and his tumbled snow-white hair and beard are 
like a halo about his head. The sun, peeping over the 
mountain-top, seems to caress him. Its rays fall upon 
him like a benediction. He is the center of the picture; 
all around him is the green growing celery; and outside 
of this little valley rise the hills, emerald at the base, 
growing purple at the top, and crowned by a white mist. 

" It is amazing what a lot of things are in this cabin, — 
birds' nests, birds' eggs, feathers, fungi, curious crooked 
sticks, and books full of pressed flowers. 

"Clearly this habit of writing down his thoughts and 
observations has long been a fixed one with John Bur- 
roughs. He makes notes on backs of envelopes, margins 
of newspapers, or on birch bark; and on the walls of 
Slabsides are various jottings." 

Elbert Hubbard. 

In clasSy give the reason for each capital letter 
and each pair of quotation marks used in the above 
selection. 

Section 2. Letter Writing 

Imagine that John Burroughs is an old friend of 
your father, and has invited you to bring two or 
three friends and spend a week with him. You are 
to pitch a tent by the side of his cabin. 
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You go by boat on the Hudson River from New 
York City to West Park. Leaving the boat, you 
walk through the woods to his cabin home. He is 
standing in the door, but he does not see you at 
once. You are glad to stop for a moment to look 
at the man your father has told you so much about. 

Write a letter to your father^ telling him about 
your trip. 

Tell him about seeing Mr. Burroughs in the door 
of his cabin. Before writing, study the picture, 
" John Burroughs at his Study Door." 

Section 3. Conversation and Oral Composition 

You were glad to find some one who could an- 
swer almost anything you could ask him about out- 
of-door life. 

Give questions that you imagine you asked Mr. 
Burroughs during your visit. 

Tell how you imagine the inside of his cabin 
looked. 

Describe the cabin hi the woods you would like 
to have. 

Section 4. Memorizing. I>ictation 

Head the entire selection aloud, trying to see the 
pictures Wordsworth saw when he wrote the poem. 

Learn the selection by heart and recite it to the 
class. 

Write the first stanza from memory. 
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DAFFODILS 



DAFFODILS 



I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 
In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
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They flash iijK)n that inward eye 
Which is the l)Hss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

William Wordsworth. 



Section 5. Use of Adjectives 

Explain theineaning of the following sentences: 

1. I ssiwfew birds Monday, feiver Tuesday, ihe fewest 
Wednesday, and none l^'hursday. 

2. I saw many birds Friday, more binls Saturday, and 
the most birds Sunday. 

3. We had much rain in May, more in June, and the 
most rain in July. 

4. We had little snow in December, less in January, 
the least in February, and none in March. 

Many and few refer to number; 7Huch and little re- 
fer to quantity. 

drive oral sentences^ \ising each of the three 
forms q/'many, much, few, and little. 

Give five oral sentences using loords that de- 
scribe nouns or pronouns. 

A word usedwith a noun or pronoun to describe what 
is named, or to point it out, or to show number or 
quantity, is called an adjective. 
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Section 6. Word-Pictures 

The following poem is full of such pictures as we 
often see on a rainy day. 

Find the pictures in each stanza^ tell about theniy 
and write on the board what the class think would 
be good names for these pictures. 

If any line makes you think of something you 
have seen on a rainy day, tell about it. 

A SUDDEN SHOWER 1 

Barefooted boys scud up the street. 

Or scurry under sheltering sheds; 
And schoolgirl faces, pale and sweet, 

Gleam from the shawls about their heads. 

Doors bang; and mother- voices call 
From alien ^ homes; and rusty gates 

Are slammed; and high above it all, 
The thunder grim reverberates.^ 

And then, abrupt,^ — the rain ! the rain ! 

The earth lies gasping; and the eyes 
Behind the streaming window-pane 

Smile at the trouble of the skies. 

The highway smokes; sharp echoes ring; 

The cattle bawl and cowbells clank; 
And into town comes galloping 

The farmer's horse, with steaming flank. 

^ From Rhymes of Childhood. Copyright, 1900. Used by special 
permission of the Bobbs-Merrill Co., publishers. 
^ Look up the meaning in the dictionary. 
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The swallow dips beneath the eaves. 
And flirts his plumes and folds his wings; 

And under the catawba leaves 
The caterpillar curls and clings. 

The bumble-bee is pelted down 

The wet stem of the hollyhock; 
And sullenly, in spattered brown. 

The cricket leaps the garden walk. 

Within, the baby claps his hands 
And crows with rapture strange and vague; 

Without, beneath the rose-bush stands 
A dripping rooster on one leg. 

James Whitcomb Riley. 

Section 7. Picture Study with Oral and Written 

Composition 

Study the picture^ " The Coming Shower. ^^ 

Imagine that two boys or two girls were out in 
the field. When they saw the shower coming they 
crept under a tree, and the branches spread an um- 
brella over them. Horses and cows in the pasture 
turned their backs to the storm, put their heads to 
the ground, and huddled close to the trunks of the 
big trees. 

Tell about this and the storm that followed. 

The subject may be, " Caught in a Summer 
Shower," or any other title you prefer. 

Was it a gentle shower or a hard storm ? In what 
time of year was it ? At what time of day ? Where 
was the farm ? Whose was it ? What were the names 
of the boys or the girls ? What signs did they see 
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of the coming shower ? How did they get ready for 
it? What did they do while it rained? Were they 
frightened or did they think it was fun to be out in 
the rain? 

Write their conversation after the storm. 

Use no indirect quotations. Have at least two 
broken quotations. Let the conversation show how 
they came out from their shelter after the rain was 
over, what they saw, and what they did. 

Section 8. Reading and Discussion 

Head : — 

MAY-DAY IN OLD ENGLAND 

For hundreds of years it was the custom in every county 
and village in Old England for all the lads and lasses " to 
go a-Maying " on the first day of May. Very early in the 
morning they went to the woods for green boughs and 
great branches of the white hawthorn-bush, called "the 
May." Singing and blowing horns, they returned to set 
the green boughs before every house and hang the white 
May-bush over doors and windows. 

As the young people trimmed each house they sang:— 

"The moon shines bright, and the stars give light 
A little before it is day. 
So God bless us all, both great and small, 
And send us a joyful May." 

This was only the beginning of the May-day festival. 
On the village green was a May-pole, from fifty to a hun- 
dred feet high, trimmed with wreaths and ribbons. And 
round it there were games and dancing all day long. 

Before the day dawned, one of the girls was chosen 
to be Queen of the May. Her throne was a bower of 
branches built near the pole. Here she was crowned with 
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flowers, while the youths and maidens danced about her 
and threw their garlands at her feet. 

Describe in your own words a May-day celebra- 
tion in Old England. 

Tell about the outdoor games that boys and 
girls in this country would probably play at a 
May-day picnic. 

Section 0. IVords Used to Describe 

All the words in the following lists have been used 
to describe girls and women. Not all could be 
used of any one girl or woman. 

Select some of these words to describe your 
ideal Queen of the May. 



pretty 


handsome 


attractive 


winning 


winsome 


charming 


agreeable 


graceful 


gracious 


delightful 


beautiful 


stately 


lively 


queenly 


slender 


merry 


mischievous 


dignified 


ladylike 


gay 


sweet-tempered 


sunny 


bright 


unselfish 


womanly 


affectionate 


gentle 


modest 


sweet 


lovable 


quick-witted 


sincere 


frank 


generous 


quiet 


strong 



We should not say a person is beautiful or hand- 
some if she is only pretty. A girl may be charming, 
delightful, gracious, attractive, and very agreeable, 
and not be pretty. She may be pretty and neither 
beautiful nor handsome. 
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Section 10. Study of Poem 

Tennyson wrote a beautiful poem about a girl 
who had been chosen Queen of the May/ 

Read aloud the following stanzas from this 
poerUj noticing the rhythm or music of the lines : 

THE MAY QUEEN 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 
dear; 

To-morrow 'ill ^ be the happiest time of all the glad New- 
year; 

Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest, merriest 
day, 

For I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o' the May. 

There's many a black, black eye, they say, but none so 

bright as mine; 
There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline; 
But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say, 
So I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I 'm to be Queen 

o' the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 
If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break ; 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and garlands 

gay, 

For I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I 'm to be Queen 

o' the May. 

• '• • • • • • • • • • 

All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still. 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 

^ The entire poem may be read aloud in class. 
* Contraction for loilL 
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And the rivulet in the flowery daie 'ill merrily glance and 

play. 
For I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I 'm to be Queen 

o' the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 
dear. 

To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad New- 
year; 

To-morrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest, merriest day. 

For I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I 'm to be Queen 
o' the May. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Section 11. W^ritten Composition with Paragraph 
Topics 

I. Imagine that, after you have read about the 
Old English May-day, one of the class proposes that 
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you have a May-day celebration something like the 
one described. You hang May baskets instead of 
decorating the streets and houses ; and you have a 
May-pole in the school-yard (see picture), a " Queen 
of the May," and a day of fun and out-of-door 
games. 

Write an account of thiH day an you imagine 
it to he sjjent. 

Your subject may be, " Our Old-Fashioned May- 
Day " ; or you may change this for any other title 
that you prefer. 

Write a (jood tojncfor each par agrajjh of your 
composition. 

II. Read your May-day compositions aloud in 
class. 

As each pupil reads, different pupils may be se- 
lected to write on the board good paragraph topics 
for the compositions read. These topics may be 
compared with those made by the writer of the com- 
position. 

Section 12. Memorizing 

Write from memory : — 

The year's at the spring 
And day's at the mom; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew-pearied; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail 's on the thorn : 
God 's in his heaven — 
All 's right with the world. 

Robert Browning. 
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Section 13. Use of Adjectives and Adverbs 

I. Read these ten sentences aloud: — 

1. My sister drives a horse well. 

2. She is a good driver. 

3. Tennis is an easy game to learn. 

4- One can learn the game easily, 

5- A good basket-ball player makes quick moves. 

6. He must move quickly, 

7. Do you think croquet is a stupid game ? 

8. If so, perhaps you play it stupidly. 

9- Baseball is a poor game for girls. 
10. Most girls play baseball poorly. 

Study in the ten sentences the uses of the words 
in these two columns : — 

good well (in a good way) 

easy easily (in an easy way) 

quick quickly (in a quick way) 

stupid stupidly (in a stupid way) 

poor poorly (in a poor way) 

Show that all the words in the first column are 
adjectives. Point out the noun that each describes. 

No word in the second column affects the mean- 
ing of a noun. Each is used with a verb that asserts 
action to tell in what way, or how, the action is 
performed. 

A word used with a verb that asserts action, to 
tell how the action is performed, is called an adverb. 

Point out in the sentences abovCy the verb with 
which each adverb in the second column is tised. 
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Tell how each of these adverbs differs in spelling 
from the adjective form of the word. 

II. Write on the hoard five sentences containing 

Jive other adverbs ending in ly. 

Observe that when the adjective ends in y after a 
consonant, the y is changed to i when ly is added. 

Thus : — 

ADJECTIVE FORMS ADVERB FORMS 

easy easily 

heavy heavily 

angry angrily 

Write on the hoard sentences containing the 
three adjectives and the three adverhs given ahove. 

III. Bead the following sentences aloudj choos- 
ing the correct word to complete the thought. Give 
the reason for your choice. 

1. My father sings <^ 

XT 1 1 pleasantly. 

2. He speaks < ^, -^ 

( pleasant. 

3. My mother speaks \^^^^\ but {^^j^ 

4. She lauffhs < \' 

° ( merrily. 

5. How \ ^^^^1, \ you slammed the door ! 

(noisily) 

IV. Adverbs also answer the questions where, 
when, and how often, with regard to the action as- 
serted by the verb. 

Use these adverhs in sentences: soon, often, 
early, here, there, everywhere. 
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A word used with a verb that asserts action, to tell how, 
where, when, or how often the action is performed, is 
called an adverb. 

Section 14. Letter Writing 

Select one of the two following subjects: — 

I. Read the following description of a game of 
ball ; then write a letter, telling a friend how to play 
one of your favorite games. Imagine that your 
friend knows nothing about the game. 

"THREE OLD CAT"i 

The larger boys in the village school were having a game 
of '* three old cat " before school-time. 






The boys who had the "paddles" were standing on 
three bases, while three others stood each behind a base 
and tossed the ball round the triangle from one hole or 
base to another. The new-comer soon perceived that, 
if one with a paddle, or bat, struck at the ball and missed 
it, and the ball was caught directly, or " at the first bounce, 
he gave up his bat to the one who had " caught him out. 
When the ball was struck, it was called a " tick," and when 
there was a tick, all the batters were obliged to run one 
base to the left, and then the ball thrown between a batter 
and the base to which he was running " crossed him put," 
and obliged him to give up his paddle to the one who 
threw the ball. 

" Four old cat," ** two old cat," and *' five old cat," are, 
as everybody knows, played in the same way, the number 
of bases or holes increasing with the addition of each pair 
of players. 

1 From Eggleston's The Hoosier School-Boy, Copyright, 1883. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers. 
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It b probable that the game was once — some hundreds 
of years ago maybe — called "three hole catch," and that 
the name was gradually corrupted into " three bole cat," 
as it is still called in the iaterior states, and then became 
changed by mistake to "three old cat." It is, no doubt, 
an early form of our present game of base-ball. 

Edward EaaLESTON. 

n. Imagine that you are one of the girls in this 
picture and that you have invited the other girU in 




the picture to your home for the day. Write a letter 
to a friend in another town telling of the good time 
you had. 

Section IS. Review 

Use in sentences these adjectives to describe cer- 
tain flowers : delicate, bright, large, tiny, fragrant. 

Use in sentences these adjectives to point out cer- 
tain persons or things in pictures or in the school- 
room or school-yard ; this, thai, these, those. 
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Explain the difference in meaning between this 
and tliat ; these and those. 

Use in sentences the comparative and superlative 
forms of the adjectives /eio and little. 

Tell what four adjectives refer to number only; 
what four to quantity only. 

Name the necessary parts of a letter and give di- 
rections for writing them. 

What have you learned to give first in a good de- 
scription ? What next ? What last? 

Give two or three directions for telling a story 
well. Speak of the beginning, ending, and order of 
topics. 

When you are writing a letter, a description, or 
a story, how do you know how much should be 
written in one paragraph? How will you show 
where each new paragraph begins? 



CHAPTER Xn 



GENERAL REVIEW EXERCISES: WORD FORMS^ PUNC- 
TUATION MARKS^ AND CAPITAL LETTERS 



Section 1. Verb-Forms 



PRESENT FORMS 


PAST FORMS 


FORBiS USED WTIH 

have, hasy had, etc. 


go goes 


went 

• 


gone 


adV/V' tS%^%^0 


saw 


seen 


write — writes 


wrote 


written 


think — thinks 
guess — guesses 
bring — brings 
fight — fights 
buy — buys 
fly — flies 


thought 

guessed 

brought 

fought 

bought 

flew 


thought 

guessed 

brought 

fought 

bought 

flown 


blow — blows 


blew 


blown 


know — knows 


knew 


known 


throw — throws 


threw 


thrown 


grow — grows 


grew 


grown 


sing — sings 


sang 


sung 


ring — rings 
begin — begins 


rang 
began 


rung 
begun 


swim swims 


swam 


swum 


fall — faJls 


fell 


fallen 


eat — eats 


ate 


eaten 


bite — bites 


bit 


bitten 


shine — shines 


shone 


shone 


lie — lies 


lay 


lain 
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lay — lays 


laid 


hiid 


rise — rises 


rose 


risen 


raise — raises 


raised 


raised 


give — gives 
drive — drives 


gave 
drove 


given 
driven 


carry — carries 


carried 


carried 


take — takes 


took 


taken 


speak — speaks 
is — are 


spoke 

was — were 


spoken 
been 


has — have 


had 


had 


freeze — freezes 


froze 


frozen 


strike — strikes 


struck 


struck 


say — says 
sleep — sleeps 


said 
slept 


said 
slept 


creep — creeps 


crept 


crept 


sweep — sweeps 
burst — bursts 


swept 
burst 


swept 
burst 


sit — sits 


sat 


sat 


s$ei/ oeis 


set 


set 


drown — drowns 


drowned 


drowned 



I. Read aloud the verb-forms used to assert that 
something takes place in present time. Explain the 
difference in use of each pair of words in the first 
column. 

II. Each pupil may select ten of the past forms 
that it has been hardest for him to use correctly, 
and write sentences using these ten words correctly. 

in. The members of the class may in turn give 
sentences using the words in the last column in or- 
der, beginning with the first word. 

To the Teacher. — If pupils do not need so extended a review, 
selections may be made to suit the needs of the class. 
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IV. The pupils may give the four forms of a verb 
from the dictation of any one of the four. 

Section 2. Uses of Words 

Write the list you have learned of subject-forms 
of pronouns ; of object-forms. 

Is the subject- or object-form used after like, 
to show likeness ? Give examples. 

Write the three forms of comparison of the ad- 
jectives large, wonderful , few , and little. 

Give the difference in meaning of the two words, 
few and little. 

Give sentences, using correctly the prepositions 
in, into ; at, to ; between, among. 

Write two sentences, using the word as where the 
word like would be incorrect. 

Write sentences containing it ^s, its ; there, their ; 
these, those. 

In class, give sentences using the words, no, not, 
never, none; each, every y either, neither. 

Section 3. The Period, the Question Marie, and the 

[Exclamation Point 

I. Write : — 

(1) a statement; 

(2) a command or wish, not expressing strong feeling: 

(3) an abbreviation; 

(4) your own name with initials; 

(5) the letter-heading of a letter you would write from 

your own home; 

(6) your signature as you would write it at the end of 

a letter. 
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Give orally the rules for the periods that you 
used in writing this exercise. 

n. Write sentences to illustrate the use of the 
exclamation point and the question mark. Give 
directions for the use of each of these marks. 

Section 4. Capital Letters 

I. Write from dictation : — 

John Ruskin, an Englishman, wrote " The King of 
the Golden River." Father, who is in Congress, sent 
the book to us last Christmas from Washington, D. C. 
I finished reading it the last Saturday in December, and 
wrote this note : — 

NoRTHTOWN, Maine, 
Deo. 26, 1908. 
Dear Father, 

Thank you for the very interesting book 

you sent us. I have just finished reading it. What a 

funny old man Northwind is ! I like Gluck. 

How do you like the South ? Charles says, " Tell Fa- 
ther to be sure to take * snap-shots' of Mount Vernon to 
show us where Washington lived before the War of In- 
dependence." I have often thought of what would have 
happened if England had beaten us in that war. Would 
we be English now instead of Americans; and would we 
be singing, " God Save the King " instead of " My Coun- 
try, 'tis of Thee"? 

O Father, do come home soon. In school we learned 
a poem which says that Love is stronger than Force. If 
we love you haixl enough, can't we bring you home ? 

Good-bye, Father. I remember that you have told me 
good-bye means "God be with you." 

Your loving daughter. 
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II. Point out in Exercise 1 of this section an ex- 
ample of each of the following rules for capital letters ; 
and, as you point out the example, repeat the rule. 

The Capital Letter is used to begin : — 

(i) the first word of every sentence; 

(2) the first word of a line of poetry; 

(3) the name of a person; 

(4) the name of a place; 

(5) the name of a people or race ; 

(6) the name of a month; 

(7) the name of a holiday; 

(8) the name of a day of the week; 

(9) the name applied to Deity; 
|io) the name of an object personified; 
'11) the first word of a title; 

12) every important word in a title; 

13) an abbreviation, if the entire word would begin 
with a capital letter; 

14) the name of a point of the compass used to denote 
a section of country; ' 

15) the word I; 

16) the word 0; 

17) the name of a particular body of people; 

18) the name of a particular office or position; 
'19) the name of a particular event; 

[20) a word derived from the name of a person, place, 
or people ; 

[21) the first word of a direct quotation; 

[22) the first word of the greeting of a letter; 

[23) the first word of the complimentary close of a letter. 
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Section 5. The Comma 

The Comma is used to separate : — 

(i) words and expressions used in a series; 

(2) the name of a person addressed from what is said 
to him; 

(3) a word from the word it explains, when both have 
the same meaning; 

(4) the items of a letter-heading date and address; 

(5) the word yea or tio from the statement it precedes; 

(6) an unbroken direct quotation from preceding 
words in a sentence, except when the quotation is 
long, or formally introduced; 

(7) an unbroken direct quotation from words following 
in the sentence, except when the quotation is a 
question or an exclamation; 

(8) the parts of a broken quotation from the words not 
quoted, unless the quotation is broken between two 
distinct statements. 

(9) the statements in long sentences, to make the 
meaning clear. 

Copy the following sentences ^ supplying commas 
where they are needed. Repeat the rule that re- 
quires each comma^ as you supply it. 

1. De Soto said to the Indian chief "I am the child of 

the Sun." 

2. "Then dry up the great river O child of the Sun" 

was the reply. 

3. "When you do that" the Indian added "I will be- 

lieve you." 

4. You ask if anything can be hidden in that tiny speck 

of a seed. 
"Yes wonderful glory is folded inside." 
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"All are there 

Leaves roots flowers stalks color glow. 

Tell me a story that can compare 

With this for a wonder if any you know." 

Section 6. Plurals and the Hyphen 

Most plurals are formed by adding s or es to the singu- 
lar. 

To form the plural of a name ending in the singular with 
y after a consonant, change the y to i before adding es. 

Thirteen nouns that end in / and three that end in fe 
form their plurals by changing f to v before adding es. 

Write on the hoard an example of each of the 
first two rules. 

Write, also, the plurals of the sixteen nouns re- 
ferred to in the last rule. 

The hyphen is used to separate : — 

(i) the parts of a compound word; 

(2) the syllables of a word broken at the end of a line. 

Write on the hoard sentences illustrating each 
use of the hyphen. 

Section 7. The Apostrophe 

The apostrophe is used : — 

(i) in place of omitted letters in contractions; 
(2) with s at the end of names to show possession. 

To write the possessive forms, add the apostrophe and 
s ('«) to both singular and plural nouns except when the 
plural ends in s. Add the apostrophe only when the 
plural ends in s. 

Write in sentences the singular and the plural 
possessive of gentleman^ lady, sheep, and monkey. 
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Write on the hoard ten common contractions and 
tell what letters are omitted. 

Section 8. Quotation Maries 

Copy from your reader j or make up, an ex- 
ample of each of the following rules : — 

1. Every direct quotation and each part of a broken 

quotation should be inclosed in quotation marks. 

2. The title of a book, poem, essay, lecture, or picture 

may be inclosed in quotation marks when it is 
introduced into a sentence.^ 

3. When a quotation introduced into a sentence comes 

before words not quoted, it is separated from them 
by a comma, if the quotation closes with a state- 
ment; by a question mark, if it closes with a ques- 
tion; by an exclamation mark| if it closes with an 
exclamation. 

4. When a quotation introduced into a sentence follows 

words not quoted, it is separated from them by a 
comma, unless the quotation is long or formally 
introduced. 

5. A long quotation, or a quotation formally intro- 

duced, is usually preceded by a colon, or by a colon 
and a dash. 

6. Each part of a broken quotation is separated from 

the words of the author by a comma, unless the 
quotation is broken into two distinct statements. 
In that case, a semicolon usually follows the words 
of the author. 

7. A quotation within a quotation should be inclosed 

in single quotation marks. 

^ Titles are often underlined or printed in italics, instead of being 
inclosed in quotation marks. 
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Knight, A, starting out from his cas- 
tle, ii, 61. 

Knighthood, ii, 50. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The (Irv- 
ing), ii. 95. 

Letter Writing, i, 51, i, 58, i, 64, i, 67, 
i, 101, i, 117, i, 130, i, 148, ii, 5, 
u,16, ii, 100,ii, 120,ii, 126. 

Letters, forma for, 1, 47-49 ;aopyh]g, 
i, 50 : how to fold, ii, SS. 

Letters. Holmes to Whittier, i, 47 i 
Helen Keller to Whittier i, 50. ^ 

LoDgfeUow, Henry Wadsrortb, ii, 
""; acoonut of, ii, 62; his Oui- 



dcen's Hour, i, 2; Hiaw&tha, lelao- [ 
td(nufraiii,i,36,i,T0,i,92i Boild- 
lug of the Ship, i, 130; Wind at i 
DB;hraak, The, ii, 87. 1 

LoDKfaUov Hoar, A. ii, 71. I 

Loti, Piem, My Vacation in th« I 

Swiui MoantainB, i, 9. 
Lowell, Junei Ronell, ii, 48. ' 

Mace, Franoes Laaghton, The Crea- 
tion of the Birdi, ii, 14. , 

Making of the World, The (Mahie), 
ii, 33. I 

Malorj, Sir Thomaa, Sii Lannoelot, 
ii, 57. 

Mather, W. E., Couting, i, 60. 

May-day in Old EWland, u, 112. 

MayQDeen,The (1%any«on), ii, 115. 

Hemorizing i, 4, i, 26, i, 54, i, 61, 
i, 85, 1, 04, i, 90, i, 122. i, 139, i, 
147, ii, 17, ii, 48, ii, 59, ii, 76, ii, 
110, ii, 117, 

Miller, Joaquin, Columbna, ii, 73. 

Moothi, aameB of, i, 26, i, 2S, i, 28. 

My Vacation in Uie Swi™ Mountains, 
(Pierre LotJ),i, 9. 



Paragrapha, i, 8 ; defined, i, 11 j how 



fion 



i, 147, 









Neea'i'eB, Use of, ii, 44. 
New World, The {Lowell), ii, 48. 
Noree Mytha, ii, 33. 
Norse VikingI, ii, 78, 
North Amenoa (Car|>eutar), ii, 3. 
Notebooka, Correction of, ii, 16. 
NonnB, ii, 72, ii, 73, ii, 118. 
Nnt-Oathering (Charleg Dudley 
Warner), i, 37. 

Object forma of prononiiB, ii, 68, ii, 
OB. 

October's Bright Blue Weather 
(Helen Bunt Jaekgon), i, 24. 

Oral Compoaition i. 6, i, 15, i, 38, 
i,41, i, 58, i, 'i-2,i,64, i,08, i,67, 
i, 70, i, SB, i, fl8, i, 100, i, 101, i, 
107,1,110, i. 120,i, 130,u,30, ii, 
87, ii, 69, ii,77, ii,78, ii,91, ii, 
9B, ii, 103, ii, 107, ii, 111. See 
also Oral Reprodnction and Story 
TeUing. 

Oral Reprodoction, i, 22, i, 37, i, 



Period, to clow seDtenoe, i, 5 ; after 
abbretiationa, i, 2Bi after initiali, 
i, 46; review of, ii, 125. 

Personification, i, 74. 

Phaethon, A Story of, i, 82. 

Pioturee: Blindmaa'a Bnff, mp. i, 1 ;- 
Swiss SoHiery, i, 0, Boys Wading, 
i, 13; Tales of Olden Time*, i, 
17; Preparing for Halloween, i. 33 ; 
In the Cornfield, i, 85 ; Kitchen in 
the Whittier Hoose, i, 43 ; Winter 
Sporta, i, G'i ; Boilding the Canoe, 
i, 69 ; Suling over the High Seas. 
i, 77 ; Aurora, i, 82 ; Phaethon, 
i,84; Fishing, i, 102; BarefootBoy, 
i. 111; Return to the Farm, i, 
119; Breaking WaTO,i,133; At 
the Beach, i, 141 ; Pigeons of Ven- 
ice, wp. ii, 1 ; A Sandpiper, ii, 
IB ; Robin, ii, 22 ; Baltimore Ori- 
ole, ii, 31;Thor, ii, 39; Sir Gala- 
had, ii, 51 ; Knight atarting oat 
from his Castle, ii, 60 ; Craigie 
House, ii, 63; Columbus discoiei- 
ing the New World, ii, 74; John 
Burroughs, ii, 104 ; Daffodils, ii, 
108; TheComing Shower, ii, 113; 
Maypoles, ii, 116 ; Qirls on the Sea- 
Saw, ii, 121. 

Picture Study, i, 1, i, 12, i, IT, i, 32, 
i, 63, i, 76, i, 110, i, 117, 1, 131, u, 
l,ii, 40, ii, 54, ii. 111. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The, i, 138. 

Pippa's Song (Browning), ii, 117. 

Plurals, i, 124, i, 127, i, 187 ; review 
of, ii, 129. 

Poem, Study of, ii, 107, ii, 115. 

PossesHves, i, 57, i, 85, i, 108, i, 114, 
i, 137, ii, 19,ii, 129. 

Prepositions, ii, 125. 

Pronouns, ii, 59, ii, 67, ii, 68, ii, 72, 
ii, 125. 

Proser]»na, Story of, i, 65. ■ 

Punctnation, p^iod, i, 5 ; ezolama* 



tion point, i, 15 ; queation i 

i, ]0 ; after abbreviatioiUT ] 
camnu in dates, i, 31 ; qnol 
markfl, i, 34 ; period and ct 
■ -ions, i, 34, i, T5j p 



after 



1,46; 
i,i,47;inlet1 



. i, 65, i, 74 ; Qf 

poond words, 1, 6tt;' in direct ad- 
dreu, i, 75 ; of titliu, etc., i, 08 ; 
of poeaessiTei, i, 85 i of qnotatiani, 
i, 3Q ; of eiplauator; words, i, 
107 J leTiewof,!, 135; comma, ii, 
40; semicolon, ii, 68, ii,65; review 
of, ii, 8H ; ii. 123 ; itudy of, ii, 104 ; 
of quotations, ii, 28, ii, 44. 

Qneat, The |E. S. Bamat«ad}, i, 142. 
Question mark, its use, i, 10, i, 86 j 
' R of use of, it, 125. 



Qootatious, i, f^, i, 
of, ii, 28 1 changing indirect 
net, ii, 29 ; ohanging direot 
not, ii. 30; broken, panii 
of,ii,43. 

Quotatian within a quotation 



SeDt«noe, definition of, i, G ; pnnatn. 

atioDof,i,6; subject ai ' 

word of, ii, 34. 
Sentenae making, ii, 60. 
Seriea, wordi in a, pnnctni 



ii,M. 



Reading, see titles and authors of 

selectionB. 
R^ret, notes of, ii, 84, ii, 65. 
BelatioD, wordsabowing, i, 116. 
Reviews, 



i,5e,i,8S,i,79,i, 



,i,94,i, 



i, 130, i, 135, i, 141, 

1, 146, i, 147, i, 148, ii, 4, 11,0, ii, 8, 

ii, 32, ii, 47, ii, 49, ii, fiO, ii, 71, ii, 

80, ii, 86, ii, 89, ii, OS. ii, 102, ii, 

103, ii, 121. ii, 123-130. 
Riley, James Wtiteomb, The Brook 

Song, i, 122; A Sudden Shower, 

ii, 110. 
Ru^in, John, The King of the 

Golden River, ii, 93. 

Sandpiper, The (Celia Thu(t«r), ii. 



65. 
iherman, Frank Dem] 
Storv Tellei 
Kite, ii, 91. 



''^' 



The 



words of, ii, 67. 
stuidays, i, 14. 
Singular forms, use of, witl 



Sing aSoug 



<rfSil 



!uerjr, eiilier, neither, and none, ii, 23. 
lingular and plural forma, ii, 36. 
iirOalahad'sOath, ii,59. 
Sir LanncBlot (Malory), ii, 67. _ 
Spring JattingB (Burroughs), ii, 0. 
Stanza, definition of, i, 4. 
Statements, subject and averting 
words of, ii, 34. 

Robert Ixmis, Where Oo 



the E 



i, 123. 



Story Telling, i, 12, i, 17, i, 32, i, 
60, i, 90, 1. 132, i, 140, ii, 2, ii, 13, 
ii, 25, ii, 31, ii, 33, ii, 38, ii, 42, ii, 
53, U, 66, u, 77. 

Snbject and verb, agreement of, ii, 

Subject forms of pronouns, ii, 59, 



Subieats of ■ente>ii»(,ii,34, ii, 101. 
".udden Shower, A (James WUt- 

eomb Riley), ii, 110. 



Tappan, 



M., extract from Lettera 
_ __)nial ChUdren, i, 30. 
n. Alfred, Lord, Winter, 
., __ . The May Queen, ii, 115. 
Than, Bubject forms used after, ii, 



ThompaoD, Maurice, In the Haunts 

of Baas and Bream, i, 102. 
Three Old Cat (Eggleat«n), ii, 



INDEX 
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Verbf forms of, ii, 89, ii, 90; re- 

Tiew, ii, 123. 
Voice' of Spring, The (Hemans), 1,90. 

Warner, C. D., Nut-Gathering, i, 37. 
Water-Babies, The (Kingsley), ex- 
tracts from,!, 106, i, lis, i, 114, i, 

116, i, 124, i, 125, i, 129. 
Where Go the Boats ? (Stevenson), i, 

123. 
Whittier, J. G., story of his boyhood, 

i, 43; letters to, i, 47, i, 50; In 

School-Days, i, 104. 
Wind at Daybreak, The (Longfel- 
low), ii. 87. 
Winter ^(Tennyson), i, 61. 
Woodpecker and the Dove, The 

(^Esop), ii, 29. 
Word forms, stady of, ii, 77, ii, 123. 
Word Study, present and past time, 

i, 21, i, 57, i, 98, i,114, i, 129; 

singpilar and plural, i, 35 ; personal 

pronouns, i, 57, i, 58 ; compound 

words, i, 65; words of opposite 

meaning, i, 73; words used for 

names, i, 108 ; review, ii, 125. 
Words, Study of, for correction of 

common errors : — 

Aj an^ i, 11, i, 12. 

Anij isy are J ii, 40. 

Are, i, 34. 

At, to, i, 143. 

Betiveen, among, ii, 79. 

Blow, i, 100. 

Bring, ii, 2, ii, 89. 

Burst, i, 136. 

Buy, ii, 2. 

Can, may, i, 140. 

Carry, ii, 89. 

Come, came, i, 57. 

Did, done, i, 110. 

Do, don% does, does nU, i, 87. 

Drive, ii, 35. 

Drowned, i, 136. 

Each, ii, 23. 

Either, neither, ii, 23. 

Every, ii, 23. 

Fly, flow, i, 128, ii, 35. 

Freeze, ii, 13. 

Crti;e, ii, 35. 

Go, ii, 2. 

Got, i, 27. 



Guess, think, ii, 4. 

Have, i, 27. 

He, i, 57, i, 108. 

JEftm, his, i, 108. 

/, i, 57, i, 109. 

In, itUo, i, 118. 

Is, i, 34. 

Is, are, i, 34, ii, 24, ii, 40. 

It, its, it '», i, 73. 

Know, i, 100. 

Learn, i, 93. 

Lie, lies, lay, lain, i, 115, i, 116, ii, 
35, ii, 102. 

Like, as, as if, ii, 96, ii, 97. 

Me, my, i, 109. 

Neither, either, ii, 23. 

Never, i, 27. 

No, not, i, 27. 

None, ii, 23. 

O, oh, i, 75. 

Ought, ought not, ii, 27. 

Bise, raise, i, 128. 

Bun, ran, i, 13. 

Saw, seen, i, 40. 

See, ii, 2. 

She, we, they, i, 57. 

Sit, set, ii, 102. 

Shine, ii, 35. 

Swam, swum, i, 136. 

Take, ii,89. 

Teach, i, 93. 

That, those, i,6S. 

Their, there, i, 57. 

Think, ii, 2, ii, 4. 

This, these, i, 63. 

To, too, two, i, 145. 

Was, were, i, 78. 

Went, gone, i, 5. 

Write, ii, 2. 

Wrote, tvritten, i, 52. 

You, i, 79. 
Wordsworth, WUliam, The Daffo- 
dils, ii, 108. 
Written Composition, i, 15, i, 42, 

i, 47, i, 62, i, 6Q, i, 76, i, 79, i, 

89, i, 94, i, 101, i, 111, i, 120, 

i, 140, i, 146, ii, 2, ii, 22, ii, 32, 

ii, 41, ii, 43, ii, 47, ii, 59, ii, 70, 

ii, 79, ii, 91, ii, 99, ii, 103, ii, 111, 

ii, 116. 
Written Description of Picture, ii, 2, 

ii,40. 
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